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HONESTY—PATRIOTISM—-FORWARD-LOOKING. 
where on this page appears a careful statement regarding the 
of Commerce of the United States of America as representa- 
usiness America in responding te President Wilson's inaugural 


hout general honesty, the enormous increase of manufacturing 


and the multiplication of generally satisfied employes, 
American history. 


UNITED STATES. 


ave characterized the recent years of 
MANUFACTURING IN THE 


1904. 1909. Per cent ofincrease. 
f establishments... 216,180 268,491 24,2 
gaged i manu- e : | 
: 215,612 7,678,578 23.6 
312, 6253 581 000 $18.428,270,000 45.4 
pices wala ae $2,610,445,000 $3,427,038,000 31.3 
Renee ah e  E $14, 793,903,000 $20,672,052,000 39.7 


hout patriotism in the business heart it would have been im- 
ior the preachers of new and broader doctrines to have gained 


m public thought; for the business forces of America are 
‘ica—they are the farmers, the laborers, the employers, bound 
ne body. To them so generally apply honesty and_ partri- 


hat it is safe to call on them to “counsel and sustain.” 
the > cay of ‘forward-looking,’ every new investment 
this. Ever discarding of old methods for those of. mod- 
and efficiency nieans. forward- looking. Every participation of 
nee in | the general conservation idea means forward-looking. 
\\ithout any question, the early years of the twentieth century 
n the future history of our America, be defined as the period of 
1. during that period the nation has stopped to take stock 
see whither our reckless use of resources was driving us—all 
laborers, capitalists. This is not the place, 
to define the conservation elements that find theif 
in business forces: but the same idea that 1s making 
ry users care for every marketable fragment of their wood; the 
idea that is leading to the increase of by-product coke ovens; the 
lea that is in volved in saving the cattle of the South by de- 
_the fever tick, is involved in the present struggle 
education, for the conservation of babes, for the 


+ 


r, farmers. 
pernut, 


pace 


pression 


they if enemys 


prac tic al 


nor | 





| improvement of sanitation, the efficiency of the human creature, | 


President expresses the stir of thought and the sweep of vis- 

have characterized our nation since the beginning of the twen- 
entury, and that have set free new ideals, 
s binding the people of to-day together, but also of racial 
conserving for those to come the things which are placed | 
for. 


nce as 


hands to care 


not merely of social | 


| 
| 


\Ve quote again from President Wilson's inaugural, applying the; 


t to the business forces of America: 
task of polities, but a task which shall search us through and 
~h. whether we be able to understand our time and the need of 
neople, whether we be, indeed, their spokesmen and interpreters, 
ve have the pure heart to comprehend and the rectified will 

e our high course of action.” 


RAILROADS AND PENSIONS. 
e following list of railroads draws emphatic attention to the 
question. This list is based on hearings before the Committee 
form in Civil Service, House of Representatives, January 17, 1912. 


Topeka and Santa Fe Rail-} Illinois Central Railroad. 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Coast Line Railroad i Railway. 
ore and Ohio Railroad. Michigan Central Railroad. 
er and Lake Erie Railroad. | Newburg Railway Company. 
n Rapid Transit Railroad Com-| New York Centra! and Hudson River) 
| Railroad. 
Rocheste and Pittsburgh New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad 
and Northwestern Railway. New York Railways Company. 
Rock Island and Pacific Rail- Oregon Railroad and Navigation Co. 
Oregon Short Line Railroad. 
¢ S Paul, Minneapolis and Pennsylvania Railroad, lines east of 
2» Railway. Pittsburgh. 
ind, Cincinnati, Chicago and St Pennsylvania lines, west of Pittsburgh. 
Railway Philadelphia and Reading Railway. 
Valley and Terminal Rail- Southern Pacific. 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
Lackawanna and Western Washington (D. C.) Street Railway Co. 





pension allowance granted to the employes of the above- 
| roads are from 1 to 2 per cent of the average salary for the 
vars preceding retirement. 
The permanently disabled employes are retired from ten years’ 
ice and thereafter. The age of retirement is from sixty to seventy 
Compulsory retirement at the age of seventy. 
There are over 800,000 employes in service upon the roads grant- 
. straight pensions. 
The total number of railroad employes in 1908 was 1,436,275, 
r average daily salary was $3.24. 
The total number in 1910 was 1,699,420, and their average daily 
iry was $3.29. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


the President approved the bill creating the Deparrment of 
sbor, the purpose of which is “to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of 
earners of the United States, to improve their working conditions, 
) advance their opportunities for profitable employment.” To the new 
rement are transferred the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization and 
Immigration Service, the Bureau of Labor, which is to be the Bureau of 
' Statistics, and the Childfen’s Bureau. 
‘nder the direction of the Secretary, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is to 
pete: collate, and report, at least once a year, ue of the “conditions 
rs ‘rand the products and distribution-of the same.’ . 
n labor disputes the Seeretary of Labor is given “power to act as medi- 
“ah mi to appéint commissioners of conciliation” whenever in his judgment 
frests of industrial peace may require it te be Gann 


m March 4, 


wage 


IPT 


“We know our task to be| 








President Wilson and the Country’ s Business 


“This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. 
Here muster, not the forces of party, but the forces of human- 
Men’s hearts wait upon us; men’s lives hang in the bal- 
ance; men’s hopes call upon us to say what we will do. 


ity. 


shall live up to the great trust? 
summon all honest. men, ali patriotic, all forward-looking men 


to my side. 


Wilson’s Inaugural Address. 


God helping me, I will not fail them if they will 
but counsel and sustain me.”—The Closing Lines of President 





Who 
Who dares fail to try? I 





Never in the history of the United States have our. business forces 
been better organized to co-operate in the work for which President 


Wilson asks the assistance of all patriotic citizens. In spite of the many 


and involved problems which have come with the unparalleled indus- 
trial development of a country still young, the business men of America 
have already accomplished much toward meeting the high ideals to which 
the President directs the attention of all our people, in his inaugural. 

In the establishment of better working conditions for their millions 
of employes, in the fixing of more rigid tests of individual and corporate 
integrity, in the development of that efficiency which makes for the pros- 
perity of the country as a whole, they have gone forward rapidly in the 
last fifteen years. Perhaps no country, within the same period, has made 
greater progress along these lines. Nevertheless, the business men of 
the United States as a whole recognize that there is still much to be done 
in correcting the evils incident to our great industrial expansion, and, in 
that spirit of patriotism which has always marked the adtancement of 
the country’s business, they are ready to do their part in further promot- 
ing the cause of human progress. 


THE SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION. 

The evidence of this lies in the spirit of co-operation among busi- 
néss men in every part of the country, which in the past ten years has 
to a marked extent supplanted the strong individualistic leadership, 
which served its purpose in the early days of a pioneer country. 
Almost every town and city in the United States to-day has it chamber 
of commerce, board of trade, or commércial club, in which the business 
men of ‘the community are brought together to work for the benefit of 
the community as a whole, not alone to advance their own selfish inter- 


ests. 


The value of this type of broad-minded, patriotic effort has been 
demonstrated so clearly that within the last year the demand for broader 
co-operation and united action on the part of these local and sectional 
units has crystallized in the formation of a great country-wide federa- 
tion—the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 

No. organization in our ,country_has ever been build» on a foun- 


‘dation more democratic or more representative. There has never bee 


fa more significant response to a call for public- spifited service than has 


been shown in the rapid growth of this chamber, in attracting to its 
membership, within a period of eight months, more than 300 organiza- 
tions from forty-three States of the Union, representing more than 160,- 
000 individuals and business firms. 

These many organizations, with their thousands of sebliesastative 
and progressive business men, have come together, with no narrow or 


selfish purpose, but in the belief that by more efficient organization they 


can play a greater part in the nation’s advancement than ever before. 

The programme of constructive effort through the medium of this 
organization to which they have directed their thought and energy is 
not elusive or indefinite, but has already taken specific form. In his 
inaugural President Wilson said: 


“We have itemized with some degree. of particularity the things 
that ought to be altered, and here are sqme of the chief items: A tariff 
which cuts us off from our proper part in the commerce of the world 
violates the just principles of taxation and makes the government a 
facile instrument in the hands of private interests; a banking and 
currency system based upon the necessity of the government to sell ‘its 
bonds fifty years ago and perfectly adapted to concentrating cash and 
restricting credits; an industrial system which, take it on all its sides, 
financial as well as administrative, holds capital in leading strings, 


restricts the liberties and limits the opportunities of labor, and ex- 
ploits, without renewing or conserving, the natural resources of the 
country; a body of agricultural activities never yet given the efficiency 


of great business undertakings or served as™it should be, through the 
instrumentality of science, taken directly to the farm, or afforded the 
facilities of credit best suited to its practical needs; watercourses un- 


developed, waste places unreclaimed, forests untended, fast disappearing 
without plan or prospect ofxrenewal, unregarded waste heaps. at every 
mine.” 


THE*TARIFF. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has already begun 
to make its contribution toward the solution of the problems to which 
the President directs attention. The business men of the country agree 
that in response to the pledges given the people the new administration 
should revise the tariff without delay, to the end that it may be more 
equitable. The fact is recognized, however, that consideration of the 
tariff problem which has concerned the country for so many years has 
never been based upon scientific businesslike ascertainment of facts, and 
action based on those facts. It is the belief of business men that the 
errors of the past should not be repeated; that, coincident with the en- 
actment of new tariff laws there should be created a permanent tariff 
commission, in order that future tariff changes may be based upon 
knowledge of world conditions as well as domestic demands, and not 
merely upon a desire for change. 

In its first annual convention, held in January of this year, in which 
nearly 500 delegates, representing forty States, participated, and with- 
out regard for sectional interests, political affiliations, or other con- 
siderations, this representative body unanimously passed a resolution 
calling for the creation of a permanent tariff board or commission. In 
accordance with the vote the board of directors is submitting to the 
referendum the fallowing definite proposal: 


(a) That the appointment of the Commission, following the usual 
procedure, be vested in the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. ( 

(b) In order to make the. commission an effective administrative 
body, the number of commissioners should be limited, preferably not 
more than five. 

(c) That the term of office of members of the commission should 
be sufficiently long to give the board stability in permanency, preferably 
six years, and the terms of members should expire in rotation as in the 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(d) That a provision should be made for minority representation as 
in the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission, where not more 
than three of the five members shall be of one party. 

(c) That reports of the commission should be confined to ascertained 
facts and should exclude recommendations unless called for by the body 
having power to institute tariff legislation. The information secured 
by the commission shall be available to either House of Congress and 
to the President. 


To the evolution of a plan of this character which will provide a 
better basis for future tariff legislation, the business men of the country 
are ready to aid by their counsel and experience and will welcome every 
opportunity to co-operate with the Fresident and Congress. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

The business forces of our country have long known that the bank- 
ing and currency system of the nation was weakest when its stre 
was needed most. They have known that the body politic could not send 
rescue in the direction of an —_ upon credit and 


“* . 










President and his administration can count upon those who have risked 
their all upon stability for sympathetic support in any effort made to 
give our unscientific banking system a permanency, strength, and power 
of resistance such as is common in older civilizations. 
of this problem throughout the country, in recent years, have impressed 
the business men with the need of immediate action, and they desire 


support in the solution of this question, by indorsing any reasonable 
measure which will safeguard the interests of all our people and cure 
present evils. 


pressing the demand for a remedy, that without a dissenting voice they 
declared for immediate consideration of the question, in the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and instructed 
their board of directors to express their sentiments in a resolution to be 
presented to the President and the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of Congress. 





a 


The discussions 


only specific proposals from the government to rally promptly to its 


. So definite are the views of business men on this matter, and so 


These instructions have been complied with, by the forwarding of 
the following resolution: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America be- 
lieves the present moment to be one of grave import to banking and 
currency legislation. The country has been profoundly stirred by the 
discussions of the past two years. The defects of our present system 
ate generally understood to constitute a menace, both to our domestic 
and to our international trade. The business men of the country 
should not again be exposed to the rigors of another such stringency 
as followed the large crop of 1912. The expected changes in our tariffs 
and the financing of another crop in 1013 make imperative immediate 
action by Congress. Moreover, it is apparent that the presentation of a 
sound measure to Congress would crystallize behind it the support of 
the business and banking interests of the country. 

Therefore be it Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, acting under 
instructions unanimously voted by the convention of January twenty- 
first to twenty-third, 1913, urge upon the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives the early submission to Con- 
gress, in extra session, of a measure which will overcome the difficulties 
from which we ate suffering; upop the Senate, its prompt considera- 
tion of such measure at the extra session; and upon President Wilson, 
his cordial and earnest support in favor of early and complete legisla- 
tion. 

And be it further Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
sent to President Wilson and to Honorable Carter Glass, of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the House of Representatives. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


The business men of the United States believe that better training 
for our industrial tasks, and greater efficiency, are among the most 
important factors making for the prosperity and progress of the average 
man, and that our educational system should be more practical and 
useful than. any we have yet developed. They believe that this prob- 
lem is national and not local, and have, therefore, cordially supported 
the programme for Federal co-operation in the evolution of a better 
system of vocational training and industrial education. These princi- 
ples have been indorsed by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Business organizations and business men represented in this na- 
tional federation recognize fully that better training will not meet all 
of our industrial necessities. They know that improved methods must 
be. devised for establishing confidence between employer and employe; 
that right living conditions for all men must be made possible, and that 
it is a part of their task to aid in the establishment of such condtions. 
Committees have been appointed as a part of the organization of the 
national chamber, representative of every section of the country, to give 
careful consideration to these questions. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The American business man understands thoroughly that the fields 
are our support; also that the broadening market for agricultural 
products is due to the increase of the cities and city life. Therefore 
they have already welcomed every effort toward agricultural efficiency, 
toward conservation of soil, toward crop rotation, toward intensive use 
of small areas, toward marketing methods that are businesslike and 
scientific, and toward the great unions of farmers that have it within 
their power to do so much to raise agricultural standards and eliminate 
the barriers to social intercourse, which have hitherto hindered the 
highest development of country life. 

The business men welcome the suggestion of the President that means 
be considered for affording facilities of credit to the farmer. The Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States has already indorsed the effort to; 


obtain the best information the world can yield toward the upbuilding 
of a sound system of rural credits in America. The chamber will have 
a representative on the commission from the United States which will 
soon visit Europe to study conditions there. Moreover, it is the fixed 
policy of the business men, acting through their national chamber, to 
co-operate with the great agricultural interests in every forward move- 
ment which will advance life on the farm. 


NATIONAL FINANCES. 


® 
— 


‘Our business men know that the programme of national progress, | 


in the support of which all good citizens are united, the scientific de- 


CHARTERBILL 
DID NOT PASS 


Arguments in Favor of Federal Charter 
for Chamber Set Forth in 
Detail. 





HOUSE FAVORS CHARTER 


The bill to incorporate the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America just 


failed of passage at the short ses- 
sion of Congress which closed on 
March 4. As a result the bill 
lapsed and will have to be taken 
up anew in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. 
House Bill 25106, introduced by 
Hon. J. Francis Burke, of Pitts- 
burgh, was favorably reported by 
the House Committee on Judiciary 
by a unanimous vote, but was 
not reached on the House calendar 
by the close of the session. Repre- 
sentative Burke took an opportun- 
ity offered on March 3 to pass the 
bill through the House under sus- 
pension of rules. 
Senate bill 8355, the exact coun- 
terpart of the Burke bill in the 
House, was introduced by Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts,- but had 
not been reported by the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary. 
In spite of a strong effort to se- 
cure the consideration of the bill 
in the Senate by unanimous con- 
sent during the last twelve hours 
of the session, the fact that the 
committee had not reported on it| 
stood in its way and with so many! 
other pressing matters, it was. 
found impossible to secure its pas-: 
sage. 

In view of the reappearance of | 


{this charter legislation in the next! 


Congress, the constituent members 
of the chamber are requested to fa- 
miliarize themselves with it. The! 
following brief forwarded by Gen- 
eral Secretary Goodwin to. the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary 
covers the essential details. 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts has 
introduced Senate bill No. 8359, entitled 
“A bill to incorporate the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
america.” 

As secretary of this chainber, I beg 
to submit for the consideration of the 
judiciary committee the following brief 
argument in favor of the passage of 
the bill. 

Organization of the Chamber. 


The Chamber of Commerce of tha 
United States of America is at present 
a voluntary association unincorporated, 
the membership of which is made up 
of chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and trade associations through- 
out the United States. 

It was organized as a result of a 
rational business conference held in 
Washington at the invitation of the 
President and the Secrétary of Come} 


merce and Labor, April 22 and 23,! 
1912. 
. . e i 

Its purpose is expressed in Article, 


1 of the by-laws, copy of which is) 
transmitted herewith: 

“It is formed for the purpose of‘en- 
couraging trade and commercial in- 
tercourse between the States, the Ter- 
ritories, and insular possessions of the 
United States of America and with 
foreign nations, and of promoting co- 
operation between chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and other com- 
mercial and manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions of the United States, increasing 
their efficiency and extending their 
usefulness. It is intended to secure 
co-operative action in advancing the 
purposes of its members, uniformity 
and equity in business usages and laws 
and proper consideration and concen- 
tration of opinion upon questions af- 
fecting the financial, commercial, civie 
and industrial interests of the country 
at large.” 


Its purpose is clearly national and 
the chamber has no authority to act 
on any matters admitted to it for con- 
sideration unless they be of a national 
character. 

Only commercial and manufacturers’ 
organizations not organized for private 
purposes are entitled to organization 
membership. Individual membership of 
persons, firms, or corporations is pro- 
vided for by Article XII of the by- 
laws, but such individual members 
have no power to vote except as they 
may be appointed as delegates from 
organization members. The policy of 
the chamber is absolutely to be cone 





velopment of our agriculture, the efficient promotion of business and 
manufacture for the benefit of the country as a whole, the development 
of our watercourses, reclaiming of our waste lands, protection of our 
forests, and the elimination of the stupendous wastes which are still | 
conspicuous in our activities, calls for the expenditure of vast sums of 
money on the part of our government and must place upon all our peo- 
ple an ever-increasing burden of taxation. In their opinion, these de- 
mands cannot be met as rapidly as they should be, and our progress 
will be seriously hindered unless the finances of the nation itself are 
put upon a basis of stability comparable with that which characterizes 
any well ordered business. It is the judgment of business men, as ex- 
pressed through their national organization, that a better system can 
be devised only by following the experience of the other great nations 
of the world and establishing a national budget. 
difference of opinion on this subject is demonstrated by the fact that 
in the first referendum which the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States presented to the members by mail, thirty-four States cast 583 
votes on this question, of which 573 were in the affirmative These rep- 
resented 88,611 different business men, firms, or corporations. 


THE RESPONSE OF BUSINESS MEN. 
In these steps already taken, and in the plan made for nation-wide 


co-operation of the business men in public-spirited, forward-looking, 
ngth | constructive effort, there is substantial evidence of the desire to support 


President Wilson and the government in the advancement of every 
ot et for notienel MI 


Y - 





That there is little. 


Continued on Page Four. 
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Port Developments and Statistics from Many 


Points| 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, in her striking advances 
toward making her harbor up tu date 


A 


| 


a 1,70-foot dry dock, which proposal 
is being forwarded energetically by 


and affording her port all the physical|one of the local business men’s associ- 
advantages which spell success in mod-j ations, and toward a $400,000 pier, to 


ern commercial enterprise, is once more |)e built svon on the: historic “Penn ; 


putting aside an old and persistent but | Treaty Park,’ occupying a part of the 


wholly fallacious tradition. The man 
who thinks of the present day city of 
’enn as “sleepy” or even “slow-going” 
writes himself down as more conver- 
Sant with the well-worn paragraphs of 
the humorists than with 1912 statistics 
or 1913 plans. The third city in the 


side of the once famous Neafie & Levy } 


Shipyards. This last—a double-deck 
affair, 500 by 180 feet, with an open-air 
market at its landward end of almost 
equal size—may be taken as an index 
to the sort of wharf improvement that 
is being debated and arranged for 


country is demanding a no less prom-/along Delaware frontage. 


inent stand in all industrial ratings, | 


Immediat. influence upon all this 


and the signs of the times point to her | of the Panama Canal is, of course, 


prompt acquirement of the position 


Rudolph Blankenburg, the Mayor, 
whose administration already has 
brought so much that it is worth while 
to Philadelphia, struck this note clear- 
ly when he said the other day: “Ham- ; 


burg is ninety miles from \the sea, but 


by persistent effort it has been made 


the shipping center of the world. Phil- 


adelphia is 105 miles from the ocean, 
but I cannot see why it should not be 
made Hamburg’s equal. Boston has 
just received $9,000,000 from the Mass- 
achusetts legislature to benefit her 
port, and the Keystone State is five 
times the size of the old Bay Common- 
wealth, with Philadelphia twice as 
large as Boston, in manufacturing as 
in population. Can we not do here 


what is being done up there? I am con- 
vineed we can—and will.” 


Mayor Blankenburg then was ad- 
dressing the Pennsylvania !awmakers 
at Harrisburg, eppealing for Senerous 


eppropriations under the bill lately in- 


troduced by George W. Norris, director 
of the department of wharves, docks, 


and ferries, looking to a general and 
thorough improvement along the Dela- 


tare River water front, in the southern! 
idisadvantages of trans-shipment or clse 
| by the ’round-the-Horn route. Direct 
lund convenient trade with the United 
; States has been available only with the} 


section of Philadelphia, an improve- 
ment that will cost something more 


than $1,900,000. The city councils also 


have been called upon to help, and the 


Chaniber of Co:nmerce is only the fere- 
most of many local industrial and mer-} 


‘antile bodies working toward the 


same food end. The Federal govert- 


ment already has agreed to spend large | 
sums in widening and deepening the} 


ship channel from “the Capes” to a 
point well above the city. 
Eixtent of Programme. 
The general plan offers a programme 
umbitions, but both  practicablk and 
reasonable. It includes the building 


of modern piers, available for all com- |} 
ers, the extensior of the 3elt Line | 


roads, in order that access to water 
terminals may guaranteed to ail on 
equal terms, the placing of wharves 
inder municipal control, and the de- 


velopment of the considerable stretches | 
of river front that new await utiliza- | 
tion for commercial purposes. ~The} 


leading agent in most that is consid- 


ered and set afoot is Director Norris, | 


who asks in the bill previously re- 
ferred to, for a large increase in the 
powers delegaied to his department. 
Public opinion indorses this request, 
tuking the ground that any one con- 
sidering he situation will recognize 
that a primarily vital move on the 
city’s part must be the regaining of 
that complete control of its river front- 
age that has been lost through years 
when if-seeking politicians have been 
in charge of of all that should have 
been managed for the permanent good 
of the whole community. If Phliadel- 
phia shall be put in possession of the 
power of eminent domain with respect 
to her wharf property, and use it as 
she does the similar power with respect 
to the opening of streets, a long step in 
advance, it is claimed, will have been 
taken. So also the power to compel the 
owners of unimproved properties to 
bulkhead their lands, to prevent the 
filling of the channel and ito afford a 
safe depositary for the dredged mate- 
rial will be a potent force to hasten the 
improvements through the outlying 
portions of the harbor. 
Increase in Business. 

Two pieces of evidence may be 
brought forward in proof that the time 
is ripe tor ich a movement as is n- 
der way. The first is in a lately pub- 
lished table of figures, compiled under 
direction of the harbor authorities, 
showing that in six average days, and 
only between the hours of 10 in the 


orning and 5 in the afternoon, 4.12) 
vessels passed the Chestnut Street 
wharf ig@vregatine a tonnaxye of 1,591.- 


947. The other exhibit comes in the} 
annual report of the collector of the, 
| the confluence of the Schuylkill and Dela- 


port, who shows the 1912 exports as 


standing at $75,494,627, and the im-j] 


ports a $91221.188; a total business 


then, of $166,715,815, which, great in it- 
self, is the more impressive when one 
knows that this means an _ increase] 


withi the twelvemonth of above $5,- 
090,000 in exports and an increase in 
imports of only a shade below $11,000,- 
000, Supporters of the improvement 
plans, as well as all who have iooked 
carefully into the general subject of 
America’s present commercial expan- 
sion, are pointing out that this $16,- 
090,000 growth is by no means an un- 
looked for phenomenon. Nor is it only 
a reflection of a nation-wide develop- 
ment, some share of which would in- 
evitably find its way in and out 
through Philadelphia’s harbor. Rather 
it is the first fruits of the policy adopt- 
ed and vigorously prosecuted by the 


city, a direct and gratifying result of! 


efforts already made to improve 


terminal facilities, and the greatest of | 
encouragements in pushing yet further! 


the task of making the port the natu- 
ral channel of communication between 
the outside world and the mighiv in- 
dustrial region of which Philadelphia 
is the metropolis. 


immense Drydock. 


Two of the numerous specitie pians | 














‘great. Comptetion of that epochal en- 
gineering feat, indeed, is the direct 


incentive to much of what is now pro- 
jected or work actually under way, and 
it cannot but lead to much more of 
the same sort. Speaking for the Cham- 


ber of Commerce, W. B. Kelly, freight | 
{commissioner of that body, said re- 
jcently: “We are in close and constant 


touch with the steamship interests, and 
it looks as theugh we could, before lous, 
tell of the establishment of a maritime 
line between Philadelphia and the Pa- 
cific Coast points. The opening of the 


'eanal should find us in excellent con- 


dition to hold our own wiih other At- 
lantic ports.” 
South American Prospects. 

As has been pointed out by much of 
the literature that has sprung up so 
plentifully in regard to the canal and 
its operation, the Atlantic markets may 
anticipate practically a doubling of the 
demands now made upon them, The 
four great South American republics 
which face westward on the continent 
of all but now unguessed potentialities, 


{have heretofore dealt wtih States east 


of the Mississippi only under the heavy 


Pacific Coast Commonwealths, and 


Washington, Oregon, and California, it | 
‘is claimed here, have not to offer the| 


manufactured goods most called for by 
Peru and Chile, Colombia, and Ecua- 


dor: nor were the raw materials held | 
lout for barter by those Southern na-j| 


tions in any such demand along th: 
western frontier of America as they 
are in the East. Fleets from below in¢ 
equator will bend eastward at Panama, 
thread the Caribbean, and so make the 
Atlantic ports, where they will be most 


welcome, while the great manufactur- | 


ing areas here expect to find new and 


i direct and relatively inexpensive access | 


for their wares in the territories now 


j awaiting them. 


In recent legislation for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors the Congress 
of the United States has shown a dis- 
position to take into consideration the 
amount that the localities themselves are 
expending for improvement, and to pro- 
vide more liberally where cities of States 
are manifesting their interest by appro- 
priating money for the work. 

Recognizing the soundness of this pol- 
icy, the city of Philadelphia has already 
embarked upon, and is planning to pro- 
vide liberally for a broad scheme of har- 
bor improvement. In the past, both city 
and State have aided in meeting the cost 
of Delaware channel work, and the new 
comprehensive plan contemplates a large 
increase in the port facilities by city ap- 
propriation. 

The present city administration has de- 


clared in favor of the expenditure of} : 
for commercial purposes, and to prepare 


$0,000,000 for the improvement of harbor 
facilities, and the Department of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries is now 
working upon a general plan of im- 
provement. 

State Assistance Asked. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature now in 
session is being asked by the city for 
assistance in port development in two 
directions. First, by the appropriation of 
funds to be used in the construction of 
docks and terminals: second, the passage 
of a bill conferring on the city the right 
of eminent domain with respect to prop- 
erty required for such improvements. At 
present the city government is powerless 
to act in acquiring property except by 
means of negotiations and purchase, and 
the greater part of the waterfront is held 
by the railroad companies or by corpor- 
ate interests more or less closely con- 


nected or interested with them. The prev-| 


ious city administration finding it impos- 
sible to proceed under these conditions, 
acquired a large area of marsh lands at 


ware Rivers with the idea of dredging 
out portions of it for docks, and filling 


in the remainder for port terminals. This’ 
jis a development which may come about 
in future, but was a little in advance} 
of present needs which are more dis-| 
tinctly related to the development of the) 
present Delaware River front in the com-| of Wardens for the Port of Philadelphia 
| and the offices of the harbor master and 
Director Norris and Mayor Blanken-|the master warden of the port of Phila- 


mercial section of the city. 


burg have both been active in the fur- 
therance of these Philadelphia port pro- 
jects through the State, and strong prees- 


sure will be brought to bear on the State city of Philadelvhia) of the three offices 


Assembly to secure the desired legislation. 
Meeting Natural Needs. 


This general scheme of improvement) «pannel in the Delaware River, it is pro- 
| vided that. in order to permit free an- 
‘chorage and movement of vessels in the 


will place the port of Philadelphia in 
line with other progressive Atlantic ports. 
The city has recently manifested a grow- 
ing appreciation of its responsibilty in 


the matter of harbor improvement and| 


the extension of dock facilities, if it is to 
expect the Federal government to pro- 


ceed rapidly with the 35-foot channel! 


work. The Congressional delegation in 


Congress is pressing for increased appro-} 


priation for the channel, in order that 
this great work of improvement may be 


completed at the earliest practicable day. | 
In the past, the arguments in favor of] 
channel deepening have been countered! 


der hand at this writing look toward | by the argument that the improvement 
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— Wilfred H. Schoff, Secretary Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 


According to the following table, the coastwise traffic of the 
port ot Philadelpiia stands third as to tonnage in the list of the 


OF ATLANTIC PORTS. 


Atlantic ports. The larger tonnage of Norfolk is due, of course, 


Net tons. 
. .26,106,280 
~. 1,934,941 


\ 
to the bulky shipments of coal from that port: | 


ee 


. -10,488,576 


692,087 
388,210 
345,429 
345,530 
745,127 
596,122 
320,999 


579,159 


325,400 
267,139 














| The board consist of five members, and 


!Mayor of Philadelphia, one from the 


jof Chester, and one by the Council of 


dredge a channel 15 feet deep along the 























HARBOR ISLAND TERMINALS, SEATTLE. 





of port facilities should proceed at teast| 


as rapidly as the work of channel im-! 
provement. The broad plan of improve-| 
ment, which is now being shaped by the} 
city authorities, clearly indicates that it, 
is the purpose of the city of Philadelphia 
to be prepared for the enlarged com- 
merece which will come with the deepen- 
ing of the channel to the sea, and to 
provide docking facilities for the largest 
vessel that will use the deeper channel. 
By an act of Assembly of the State of 
Pennsylvania, approved the eighth day 
of June, 1907, there was established in 
the port of Philadelphia a board of com- 
missioners of navigation for the River 
Delaware and its navigable tributaries. 


the director of wharves, docks and fer- 
ries, who is one of the members, acts as 
president. Two are appointed by the 


Maritime Exchange of Philadelphia, one 
from the Philadephia Chamber of Com- 
merce, one by the Councils of the city 


the Boreugh of Bristol. 
Port Commissioners. 


The commissioners are empowered ‘‘to 
make rules for the regulating, stationing, 
and anchoring of ships, vessels, and 
boats in the River Delaware and its 
navigable tributaries; or at wharves, 
piers, or bulkheads; or in the docks, slips, 
or basins extending into or on the said 
river and the navigable tributaries; for 
removing, from time to time, ships, ves- 
sels, and boats, in order to accommodate 
and make room for others: or for ad- 
mitting river craft to pass in and out of 
docks, slips and basins, and for compell- 
ing the masters and captains of ships, 
vessels, and boats to accommodate each 
other, so that ships, vesse1s, and boats 
shall for a reasonable time be entitled to 
berths next to wharves, piers, and bulk- 
heads until they have landed or loaded 
their cargoes.” 

The board has power to make surveys 
and soundings to ascertain the capacity 
of the river and its navigable tributaries 


plans therefrom and to keep reports | 


EXPORT TRADE MUST GROW. 
The functions of the Department of State and the Department of 
Commerce are closely related, in the endeavor to secure a greater mar- 


both at home and abroad. 


the same remarkable degree. 


American market is approaching. 
tistics which show that at present, 


-# e Py 
for use in manutactures. 








piers, or other harbor. structures, or} 
building in the nature of a i 
harbor structure, outside the limits of 
the city of Philadelphia. The board has 
full power to grant licenses to persons} 
to act as pilots in the bay and River 
Delaware, and to make rules for their 
government while employed in that serv- 
ice; to decide on application of parties 
in interest, all differences which may 
arise between masters, owners and con- 
signees of ships or vessels, and pilots, 
and to make, ordain, and publish rules 
and regulations. They may impose such 
penalties for the breach thereof in re- 
spect of the masters aforesaid as they 
shall deem fitting and proper. 
Old Offices Abolished. 


Upon the creation of the Board of 
Commissioners of Navigation, the Board 


delphia were abolished, and the functions 
(excepting the granting of licenses for 
the construction of wharves, &c., in the 





above mentioned were vested in the new 
board. 
Under the new project for the %5-foot 


harbor of Philadephia, the channel shail 
nave a width of 1,000 feet in front of the 
city. The anchorage areas in Philadephia 
harbor are at League Island, Greenwich 
Point, Cooper Point, and Port Rich- 
mond. In order to accommodate the 
commerce of the city of Camden, one 
of the principal features of which. is a 
large lumber trade, it is proposed to 


business portion of the city front where 
such depth does not already exisf. 
WILFRED H. SCHOFF, 
Secretary Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum. 


BANGOR, Maine. 


Much has been done by tie national 
government to improve the facilities of 
this port during 1912, as well as during 
the two preceding seasons, dredging 
crews having been at work’under gov- 
ernment contract improving the channel 
opposite the Maine Central Railroad 
docks. There are two marine railways 
nere, one of these having a capacity for 
vessels of 1,000 tons. 

Bangor is at the head of navigation on 
the Penobscot, and there is a channel 
200 yvards wide with a mean depth of 
twelve feet at low water. Opposite the 
city the river has a width of 1,500 feet, 
and vessels with a draft of twenty to 
thirty] feet can come here and discharge 
and take cargoes away. 

Although thirty miles from the bay, and 
sixty miles from the ocean, the tide 
rises about fifteen feet and there is a 
sufficient depth of water to float ocean 
steamships of large size. 

During the past few years the com- 
merce of the port has not increased in 
proportion to the growth and develop- 
ment of the extensive territory tributary 
to Bangor because the extension of the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad to Stock- 
ton and Searsport on Penobscot Bay and 
the establishment of large terminals 
there has taken from Bangor a portion 
of our coal shipments and a large portion 
of our foreign commerce. The present 
business of our port is, however, of large 
magnitude, and with encouraging pros- 
pects for the future, while still further 
improvements are anticipated in the next 
few years. 

EDWARD M. BLANDING, 





Manufactures, for further yse in manufacturing (freeé)......... 
wharf or! Manufacturers, for further use in manufacturing (dutiable)........ 153,134,199 


| ket abroad. The Department of State is finding its problems in inter- 
national business adjustment. Its activities are directed toward devel- 
oping and then conserving the American market abroad. Its interests 
are in being “at peace with all men,’ since only by peace is com- 
merce made safe and only by peace and the interchanges of peace can 
commerce be extended, except from the monetary development inci- 
dent to a war between other nations. 

The Department of Commerce has its tasks so obviously in the 
realm of business and business facts that argument relative to it seems 
unnecessary. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is not 
merely a statistical bureau to record facts after they are brought to 
light, but rather, as will be seen in its later development, to promote 
business interests and to render more efficient all distributive agencies 


Printed elsewhere in this issue are the facts, State by State, which 
prove the remarkable manufacturing developments that took place be- 
tween the years 1904 and 1909, and which are still moving forward in 


Particular attention is drawn to the totaled statistics on page 1, 
showing the progress of the United States as a whole in the number 
of manufacturing establishments, the persons engaged in manufacture, 
the capital involved, the wages paid, and the value of products. Care- 
ful consideration of these figures will convince all relative to the im- 
portance of stimulating export trade. 

The output of manufactures is increasing in a ratio vastly greater 
than that of population, consequently the point of saturation of the 
In this column are included the sta- 
notwithstanding our great advances 
in exports, the manufactures ready for consumption and sent abroad, 
outside of feod stuffs, are less than the crude materials sent abroad 


Summary @f Manufactured Exports for the Year Ended December 31, 1912. 
Foodstuffs, partly or wholly manufactured......... PEP of ese. $30 
Manufactures, for further use in manufacturin®..........ceeeceees 384,810,872 


§,892,081 









_thereof. It has power to establish bulk-|Manufactures ready for CONSUMPLION.......+..eeeeeeeeececeeeeeee 732,854,742 
head and pierhead lines and the distance} Miscellaneous .........cccccccerccersebocseee Occ GSds Oe Keeecosycte 7,886,217 
| between piers, subject to the regulations 4 , _ ‘ — ee 
of the United States government; to TOTAL MANUPACTCRED PWRPORTS soc iecs 60 bi sacs we dave ces $1,434,443,912 
|'adopt and promulgate rules and regula-}_ Summary of Unmanufactured Exports tor the Year Ended December 31, 1912. 
; é : ° : ! Foodstuffs, in crude condition, and food animals..............0..06. $138,247,979 
rary Homies Mansa, quayio pagers a yon ie materials, for use in manufacturing 709,004,165 
teration, improvement, and repair of] ©'Uce materials, ‘ ; eee eee te We ge cee ee Pps dene 
wharves, piers, bulkheads, &c., outside; TOTAL UNMANUFACTURED EXPORTS. ...6......s0-eesceseee $928,252,144 
the limits of the city of Philadelphia. It) gummary of Manufactured Imports for the Year Ended December 31, 1912. 
is also vested with power to grant! foodstuffs, partly or wholly manufactpred (free) ate ak ghark ke tip RO Kia reo - $13,098,155 
licenses for the extension of wharves,! Foodstuffs, partly or wholly manufactured (dutiable)............ +e. 193,036,326 


cocee 167,253,842 


Manufactures, ready for consumption (free)...........-.ee0. soeosecece $05,040,000 
Manufacturers, ready for consumption (dutiable)...ce.eerececeseces 301,405,204 


Miscellaneous (free) ........-.. SE ae oe ccccceesesocvesves 12,120,053 
Miscellaneous (dutiable) / .:....c222 cece PTT VOT LOT Ce. EL ree ee 4,521,686 
TOTAL MANUFACTURED IMPORTS: 6 ic ceeawscsicvcses. oees we Ges, 219,103 


Summary of Unmanufactured Imports for the Vear Ended December 31, 1912. 
Foodstuffs, in crude conditions, and food animals (free)............$192,822,241 
Foodstuffs, in crude condition, and food animals (dutiable) ........ « 44,305,340 


Crude materials, for use in manufacturing (free).... 


cece cceccevece 004,432,531 


Crude materials, for use in manufacturing (dutiable)..c..ceceeeesese 129,354,140 


TOTAIM UNMANULTACTURID IMPORTS ss tis is iss 6 caccen6ecene sc <$O00,014,252 





WORKING 


TO USE 


WESTERN WATERWAYS 





Remealiable Union of Effort by Five States to Meet 


Increasing Transportation Problems. 


A noteworthy waterfront bill has been 
introduced into the Illinois Legislature 
at the instance of the Illinois Waterfront 
Legislative Committee, the bil] being: 

“For an Act to provide for the im- 


provement of the water and harbor fronts 
of all municipalities, cities, towns and 
villages situated on navigable waterways 
within, or bordering upon, the State of 
Illinois, for the acquirement, construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of pub- 
lic docks and leeves, and for the ac- 
quirement by condemnation, or other- 
wise, of lands, or rights, or interests 
therein for same; to create a board to 
carry on such work, and to build, con- 
struct and erect, alter, repair, or remove, 
and to regulate and control the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of belt 
railways, wharves, docks, levees, slips, 
piers, quay walls, basins, other water- 
front lands or rights or interests therein 
and of all structures, equipment and ap- 
paratus thereon, in said municipalities, 
cities, villages, or towns; to authorize 
the issuance and sale of bonds, and to 
appropriate funds as may be necessary 
for carrying out the above purposes.” 
Five States Movement. 
Chicago also has introduced a water- 
way bill, and when the two measures 


come before the legislative committee at 
Springfield, the committee representing 
the down-State bill and the committees 
representing the City of Chicago and the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, plan a 
joint hearing with a view to harmoniz- 
ing on one bill to the satisfaction of ali 
interests concerned. 

TIilinois is one of five States that is 
seeking legislation this winter of the 
character described in the down-State 
bill, the, five States being Illinois. Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin, In 
each of these States a bill has been com- 
pleted, or is in the course of cornpletion. 
The Iowa bill has been introduced. 

This five-State movement for waterway 
legislation, is an outgrowth of activities 
to that end initiated by the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Improvement Association, 


of which Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, of Bur- 


lington, is president, and Mr. L. B. Bos- 
well, of Quincy, is secretary. The need 
for such legislation by cities located up- 
on public waterways is based upon the 
fundamental. proposition that modern, 
adequate terminal facilities and dock, 
levee and harbor equipment and freight- 
handling devices, are absolutely essen- 
tial in order to make waterways what 
they should be for transportation pur- 
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tation rests upon these among other rea- 
sons: 

The inadequacy of railroads to fully 
Serve the needs for transportation, pres- 
ent and future. 

The fact that there are certain classes 
of freight, the transportation of which 
by water is far cheaper than by rail- 
road and quite as satisfactory. 

The rapid development of manufacture 
in the Central West, coupled with the 
increase in agricultural products due to 
scientific advancements. 

The completion of the Panama Canal. 

The improvements being made by the 
Federal government on the Mississippi 
River from St. Paul to the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. 

Lake, canal, and river improvements 
being made or planned. 

The completion of the Cooper dam. 

At a convention held by the Upper 
Mississippi River Improvement <Associa- 
tion last September, the basic feature of 
the proposed legislation was approved 
and it was decided at that meeting that 
the legislative campaign in each State 
Should be under the guidance of the re- 
spective vice presidents of the five 
States as chairmen’ of the respe¢tive 
States, each chairman to select his own 
associates. 

Committee Work. 


The Illinois Committee held a meeting 
in Quincy, December 18, at which a bill 
for that State was blocked out and re- 
ferred to the chairman of the committee 
for completion. After the bill had been 
completed the measure was submitted to 
and approved of by the committee. 

Mr. Marsh, acting as a special com- 


mittee for that purpose, has had copies 
of the bill printed and mailed, together 
with a copy of a resolution, to each 
municipal government and commercial 
organization located on public waterways 
in Tilinois. The resolution instructs their 
Senator and Representatives to support 
the bill. Thus far the request has been 
complied with without any opposition. 

There is no intention in the proposed 
legislation to force any municipalities to 
make the terminal improvements au- 
thorized by the bill. In fact, under the 
laws of Illinois no bonds could be issued 
without an approving vote of the munici- 
pality. The object of the committee is 
to have a law enacted whereby munici- 
palities located on public waters which 
such terminal improvements, will have 
may desire now or hereafter to make 
authority to do so, 
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Cc. F. PERRY, Secretary, 
a Chamber of Commerce, Quincey, Il, 
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SEATTLE’S PROJECTED EXPENDITURES. 


ars of public and private funds have been pi 
within the next five y: 
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Twenty million doll 


distribution, 
Seattle, will be as follows: 


Port District.....-e¢- 


Port DStrictsiac~ «+ « 
U. S. Government..... 
Local agencies, public 





for the improvement of Seattle’s harbor 
according to a table prepared by the Port Comm 


Assessment District...Renton Waterway.,. 
Assessment District...Sammamish River..... 
Smith Cove Dock 


DOCK. .ccceovceseseseses 


Duwamish Waterway 
and private......--- Bridges, subways, 


TOtAl wccorceteceveerececessecesces 


improvement 


eee eeeeee reer esese 


se eeeeeaereeeeereaee 


Agency. Location oft ) 
U. S. Government.....Lake Washington Canal 
EMR a xsc 4 « Seas aes Lake Washington Canal....+ccerssessess 
COCO 6c ot on be awn Lake Washington Canal.. 
COSI oo docs kien dors oe Duwamish Waterway.. 
Assessment District...Duwamish Waterway. 
COURTS? Vib wns csateae cee Renton Waterway.... 


ee eee eeee ee eeeereee 


Port. District. is... ...-< East Waterway 

Port District.....+...-; Central W. F. Dock..... 
Port Districts j...<«<<: Harbor Island 

Port District...... ....Harbor [sland Daeg aaa 
CURD ic aes wie <9 Re aS Harrison Street 

rT AR eae Dean ay carat eae Duwamish Dock....... 

or MEIC cic gis cae Salmon SAV eee ee eee atte éee 
Port District bia wears arene Lake Washington Ferry 
Terminal Company....Harbor Island 


‘Deferred projects, Elliott Bay and Canal, 
y Ms (probably).-.---- 


docks.. 


ccc ewoccgccceeeceesevesa0 


see ewe eeeretaeere 


ee ase ese eee wertseee 
eee eteeeeeereten 
eases eeeoeeses 
eee eeeeeeeaeeree 


coer eeeeetese 
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In addition to extensive terminals now 
installed by six transcontinental railroads 
in this city, the Seattle Port District, 
March 5, 1912, voted $8,100,000 for the con- 
struction of dockage facilities, including 
$5,000,000 for the acquisition of the site 
and erection of six concrete wharfs 1,400 
feet long and 150 feet wide, accommodat- 
ing forty large steamships at one time. 
This port expenditure is for the purpose 
of instituting terminal facilities similar 
to the Bush terminals in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and a lease has been negotiated with a 
private company for the entire develop- 
ment for a period of thirty years. 

The sum voted for it is equal to the 
total for all other projects, even exclud- 
ing the conditional bond issue of $2,000,000. 
The project contemplates the immediate 
acquisition of about 25 acres of ground 


on Harbor Island, the erection thereon} 


and on the harbor area adjacent of a 
pier and quay aggregating about 4,500 
lineal feet of berthing space; the erec- 
tion of a cold storage warehouse of 120,- 
000 square feet floor space and other 
warehouses furnishing 320,000 square feet 
of floor space, together with the neces- 
sary equipment, railway tracks, pave- 
ment, ferry service, &¢. 

This company plans to erect seventy 
buildings, including several six-story con- 
crete industrial plants, for the accommo- 
dation of manufactories. Also modern 
storage warehouses with every facility 
for handling raw and finished products; 
in fact, every equipment known to mod- 
ern science for the efficient assembling 
and distribution of commodities at the 
minimum of time and expense. The above 
sketch of the Harbor Island terminals 
gives an idea of the proposed structures 
which the citizens of Seattle intend to 
install in the immediate future. Space, 
light, heat, and power, with unsurpassed 
rail and water facilities, will be furnished 
manufacturers at rates which many now 
expend for cartage alone. 

Futare Plans. 

The commission proposes to acquire for 
future development a considerable tract 
of ground on the south side of Salmon 
Bay in the immediate neighborhood of 


the Interbay Railroad yards, and best 


situated of any point on the bay for 
future commerciai development. As an 
initial step in this development the com- 
mission will make provisien on the east 
side of the tract for the purse seiner’s 
fleet of Puget Sound. This provision will 
consist of slips for laying up the boats, 
a marine railway for hauling out for re- 
pairs, places for drying nets, sheds for 
storage of the paraphernalia of the boats, 
oil tanks for supplying fuel, and such 
other provision as is necessary for a com- 


' plete installation. Plans for this work 


are completed and bids have been ac- 
cepted for the dredging and bulkhead 
work. The plant ought to be ready for 
use within six months. 

Between Blanchard and Battery Streets 
the commission proposes to construct a 
solid filled pier with a wharf frontage 
on the north and south about 400 feet 
long each, and a quay frontage on the 
bay side about 800 feet long. Ultimately 
the wharf and sheds may extend around 
the entire frontage, but for the present 
the north front will probably be utilized 
as a sheltered motorboat harbor. The 
interior portion of the pier, approximate- 
ly one acre in area, will be utilized for 


warehouse 
entire project will be worke« 
to adapting it to the 
business that has to do direct 
It will probably include 
adapted particular); 
If such a plant is ers 
the purpose of the commission t 
the roof into a recreation 
enjoyment. 
It is intended to make the ¥ 
stories 


age plant 


will communicate by a viaduct ov: 
road Avenue on Bell Street direct 
Elliott Avenue and thence by 
gradient with 

The first and second stories wi 
connected with a roadway, 
complete 
Avenue and the up-town sectior 


cent 


improvement will 
sea wall along nearly 1,000 feet 
is the desire 
commission to co-operate 
and property holders to utiliz: 
rial on Denny Hill for the fill, 


and 


portion of Railroad Avenue 

With the assistance of the gover: 
and King County are 
structing a 
Sound with 
about 
heart of the city, 


some thirty miles long by five 1 
east boundary 
,000 spent bv the 


forming the 
There will be $2,2 
ernment for the concrete 
canal, making it the second largest 


the most magnificent land-loche« 
water harbor in existence. 
There will be ample dockage fa 
both lakes, with the rail accomm 
for industrial 
railroad, at the present time, is buildin 
loop around Lake Union, 
new manufactories are being located 
that district. sake 
Washington Canal in 1914 will extend Se- 
front from fourteen 


necessary 


attle’s water 
to 140 miles 

With the primary purpose of furni 
ing quick ferry service between 
markets 
east of Lake Washington, a ferry 1 
has been chosen which gives the shortes 
distance 
est service 
side landing will be at the foot of ° 
Way. whence the shortest car rout 


that, at an early day, the cits 
under 
ferry landing so as to connect wit! 


thus giving an almoat level 
for freight traffic across the city 
side of the lake 
have been chosen, one at Medina an 
Bellevue, 
be provided, 
have 


On the 


Dock and Seawall, 


miles square, 
and Lake Was 


-_" 


The sites on the 
been donated; 
west shore will have to be condemned 

It is expected to build a steel boat with 
sidewheel 
about 150 feet. The services of : A 
architect have been obtained for design: 
the : 
struction. 


fore 





SHIPBUILDING IN 1912 


Record of New Tonnage in the United 
States Last Year, Compiled 


by Lloyd’s. 

According to the “Annual Summary of 
Shipbuilding at Home and Abroad,’ pub- 
lished by Lloyd's, the total number of 
ships built in all countries in 192 was 
1,898, with a gross tonnage of 3,436,398 tons 
compared with 1,768 vessels with a gross 
tonnage of 3,419,009 tons in 1911 and 1,299 
with a tonnage of 2,268,707 in 1910. Of the 
total built last year 1,719 were merchant 
vessels and 174 warships. 

The United Kingdom built 712 merchant 
vessels, compared with 1,007 in all other 
countries, and 30 warships, against 144 
for the rest of the worid. The United 
Kingdom’s percentage of the merchant 
tonnage launched was 60 per cent, com- 
pared with 68 per cent in 1911 and 58 2-5 
in 1910. 

After deducting for vessels lost, brok- 
en up, &c., the steam merdiant tonnage 


ate. 





of the United Kingdom in 1912 showed a 
net gain of about 420,000 tons, while 
tonnage 
The 
merchant steam tonnage was t 
276,000 tons, the sailing tonnage showin 
a decrease of 68,000 tons. 

In the United States 174 merchant 
sels with a total tonnage of 284, 
were built. 
tons 
launched on 


This is an increase of ov 


sreat Lakes amo! 
to about 90,000 tons including six vessels. 
of from 5,000 to 8,600 tons. 
of the year there were eleven merchant 
steamers of between 5,000 and 9,000 tons 
building in the United States. 

Although the year was a record on 
point of activity the figures of 
actually launched in the United Kingdom 
fell below the total of 1911 by some ® 
In foreign shipyards, however, th 
vessels launched showed an increas? 
317,000 tons over 1911. 

At the end of the 
three vessels of over 40,000 tons cach i 
course of construction. 
Star 
and the Cunarder Acquitania, 45,009 
in the United Kingdom, and the other, 
the Hamburg-American Liner Imperat% 
about 52,000 tons, in Germany. 


Two of these, the 
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as follows: 


Baltimore 
Boston and Charleston, Mass 
Charleston, S. C 
Fernandina, Fla 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Newport News, \ 
New York ..... 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va 
Passamaquoddy, Me 
Perth Amboy, N. J..... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Plymouth, Mass 
Portland-Falmouth, Me 
Savannah, Ga 
Wilmington, N. C 
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TONNAGE MOVEMENT IN FOREIGN TRADE. 


a hl ° * d ; : 
lonnage movement in foreign trade in leading Atlantic ports, 
sail and steam, American and foreign register, amounted in 1912 
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Wilfred H. Schoff, Secretary Philadelphia Commercial Museu™- 
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PENSACOLA, Fla. 


will be one of the major}for manufacturing and industrial develop | 
close of the year 1913. For] ment, and based onthe resources, ad- 
ir nded June 30, 1912, her! vantages, location, industrial opportu- | 
ilue of $24,087,070. For | nities, and trade territory tributary to 
1912 the value «of her | Pensacola, prepare a statement showing | 
nber and naval stores slight-| the probable growth and business of the | 








is against the vear 1911, but | town And the designing beard shall 
f cotton increased from $$8,- {make a further “terminal railroad and 
1 to $12,048,348 in 1912. The] harbor plan,” which may be carried out 
xports during the decennium]} by construction of docks, waréhouses, 
be. i112 would indicate] terminal railroad, &c., iri segments or 
of the next ten vear period | units, from tjme to time, as the business 
exports of Pensacola to ,of the port shall warrant. having in view 
of $50,000,000. This.is a very | the utmost possible growth ‘of the port. 
estimate as shown by the | Said plan to consider and encompass, as 
ring the period named the] part thereof, the existing terminal facili- 
for export in the city was)|ties and railroads,’ those under construc- 
i and its docks Now twojtion, and the municipal improvements of 
ads have docks in use, and!dock and connecting railway proposed and 
ave larger docks under con-| authorized by the bond issue, and to 
The railroad system first men-| provide for port organization in all its 
Hanning extension of| features, giving facilities which will en- 
icilities five railroads are able Pensacola to compete with the porfs 
perated, or onstructed, to; of the world, and make her the cheapest 

of which either have con-; port on the Gulf of Mexico.” 

the process of con-| Fine Harbor Entrance, 
nal iciiities, including 

added to these facil- Pensacola Harbor has an_ entrance 
nicipal dock and marginal channel with a width of 450 feet, and a 
ad, for which bonds have! depth of 38 feet; the harbor anchorage 
t sult of a campaign | basin has an area of 19% square miles of 
e Pensacola Commercial 'not less than 30 feet, and 7% square miles 


e« 


Existing and Proposed. 


of not 
In 


have 


less than 
of 


iront 


been 


the 
established 


5 Feet depth. 
city, two water 
The first, 


lines 
out 


Transit Company, a corpora-| from the shore, known as the “Bulk-head 
the 


ri 7 . = ) 
the dock ised 


by the 


Louis-} Line;’ 


second, 





still further out, ‘‘The 


| 
| 


! 


| 


| 


Nashvil Railroad, offers the} Pier-he ad Line.” Inside of the pier-head | 
ilities: Commandancia Street! line, the city has jurisdiction. Between! 
a two-story covered pier,| the bulk-head line and the shore line, | 
1 track, having length of; im tne year 1888, according io.an act of! 
i pier width of 108 feet,: the Legislature. confirmed by court pro- | 
lepth alongside of 28 feet ; ceedings, practically all the property in} 
agon2 Street wharf partly; the city limits—that is, between the eust-} 
overed, and pert two-jern line and western line of the sityveah | 
t 1.95) feet: pier width, 149; conveyed to the city of Pensacola. A| 
8 of wat alongside. | purt of this property has been used for 
» short piers also in opera-! grants to the new railroads now entering | 
of the two above de-; Pensacola. In the last report of the} 
nsion and extension of Mayor of the city, it was shown that | 
es proposed. (the municipality owns 1,407 lots and 632} 
iny also owns the Mnuisco-} fractional lots, having a value of $2,000,000 | 
a ymmbined coal nad tum-; all of which is availabie for municipal ! 
part used for handling! docks, warehouses, storage yards, &ce. 
ti wharf is 2,440 feet; LELAND J. HENDERSON, | 
width of 120 feet, and 28 feet! Secretary Commercial Association. 
le and Nashville Railroad, 
g its large storage and ware-; 
nd erecting a new quar- 
‘ ir depot 
Fine Pier Construction. 
; : i Charleston, §. C., Is a city with ap- | 
( and Alabama Rail-j = = 
" one pier 2,700 feet | Proximately 70,000 people. She has | 
i This is an open pier | one of the finest harbors and is practi- | 
ks; 600 feet of-the dock/cally the only real natural harbor onj| 
of water alongside, good for}the South Atlantic Coast. The ocean | 
ng traffic; extensions]is but seven miles from the city | 
‘ ontracted for which, | proper and the main docks. The chan-} 
e Sg grllag on rend gees nel has a depth of 28 feet at low | 
{ h will be she@adeal "*" and 33 feet at high water. This | 
: aide veteeC} channel is established by the conjunc- | 
ght, and the remaincer) tion of two rivers: the Cooper on the | 
ANG Icit Cpen tor handling | east side of the city and the Ashley on 
a re The necessary) the west. forming the Charleston pen- 
ae of % ter is now. being| 2sula. This peninsula is trom one 
ik ae toi Nabe | a half to two miles wide, and from the 
; ; 5 ves “tT southerly point to the neck is about 
tarted this summer on @!eignht miles long. The real harbor is 
. a ee alon8-|the Cooper River, which has a depth 
erEreS it handling any/of thirty to forty feet for about ten 
e offered, either for! miles above the channel proper, and 
go coal When completed, | which gives the city a waterfront of 
rc A lities will consist of; practically twenty miles on the Cooper 
I ge Warehouses, and} River alone. The Ashley River on the 
nd 3 1 facilities | west side of the city is now being 
i Alabama and Tennessee! dredged by the government to a unt- 
eet long, 42 feet wide Tt | form depth of twenty feet to a point 
three tracks and} eight miles above the junction of the 
it longside This road two rivers Most of the great fertil- 
b h dock 800 feet long.|jizer industries are located on this river. 
20 feet of water alongside.; The city is handicapped for lack of 
s two tracks | eativead facilities, having but two 
»} Gulf Railroad being; lines, the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
from Pensacola north pro-!} Southern Railroad. These two rail- 
do facilities } roads, jointly, control a considerable 
ailway is already in opera-| portion of the dock faé¢ilities, which is | 
l of the railroads and, developed for about two miles along | 
A $2 switching charge] the Cooper River. As both of these! 
business district roads are port roads, running north 
for t ipal dock, ware-]| and south, the development of the port as 
Zz I i marginal or]|a shipping point for the west has been 
have not been adopted. City. handicapped and a large share of busi- 
¢ ‘ a completed! ness rightfully hers has gone to Nor- 
what r plans may be made.' folk and Savannah, 
1 Commercial Association Far back in the °30’s the business 
garding the matter as fol-; men of the city of Charleston realized 
tthat, if they were to grow as a port | 
‘ ’ensacola Commercial| they must have .a low-grade road over 
titut a campaign for) the llegheny Mountains to the West. 
Y s—docks and belt rail-| The enterprise was started and the 





ycity was bonded to the extent of three 
| 
' 
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ing 

















Bird’s-cye view of Tampa, showing in the center right of the picture the new channel which from the material dredged 
is building swamp land into municipal dock property, ‘ 
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TAMPA’S GROWTH TOLD IN FIGURES. 


internal 
revenue. 
$280,205 
331,079 


441,343 


496,560 
498,110 
442,751 
510,066 


on 
h the 
cently 
in the 


a storage 





Atlantic 
the Southern at Spartanburg, S. 
has ré 
| will build in Charlesion the finest coal 
terminals 
appliance. 


Custom 


receipts. 
8,51 





$63 





5 $27 


Post- 
office 
receipts 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


their line connect- 
and Ohio at Elk- 
Coast Line and 

Cc. This 

announced that it 


world, 
The 
of 


with 
facilities 
350,000 


every 
will 


tons of 


coal, The road owns some of the larg- 
est coal mines in West Virginia. They 
have recently purchased a large piece 
of water front property on the Cooper 
River, on which they will erect their 
nroposed terminals. When the road 
itself is extended into Charleston it 
will give this city direct communica- 
tion with Chicago, Pittsburg, and the 
large industrial centers located upon 


the Great 


Lakes. 


Whatever Charleston does in the way 


ofr 
basis. 


improvements 


must 
The above statements are made, 


be 


» 


on a cash 


not by way of excuse, but in order that 
we may clearly grasp the problems that 


the Char 
ing thei 
consider. 


leston 
r port, 
In the 


business men, 
must 
vear 1912 over $1,500,- 


face 


in build- 
and must 


000 was spent by private concerns and 


corporations 


in 


improving 


this port. 


The Clyde Line has expended and con- 


tracted 


for 


improved 


terminals 


$750, 000. 


The Oakdene Cotton Compress has ex- 


pended 
minal 
team 


$500,000. 

Company 
$109,000; 

Station, 


vard, 
Immigration 


The 


for 


the 


Charleston 
warehouses 


Ter- 
and 


United States 
$62,000; 


the Rod- 


gers-McCabe Company, $50,00u, the ap- 


proximate 


price 


of 


the 


city’s 


water- 


front purchases, $50,000; the Southeast- 
ern Warehouse, $46,509, and the South- 
ern Railway improvements to wharves, 


$25,000, making a total 
The city has optioned 
to buy a strip of water 

upon which to build 


nals. 


The 


Chamber 


of 


of $1,592,500. 

and proposes 
front property 
improved termi- 
Commerce has 


proposed and is agitating the improve- 
ment of these terminals by a state bond 


issue; i. 


@e., 


the city will own its equity 


in the property, buying and paying for 


terminal 


sites 


in 


cash, 


the bonds 


























December 30, 1912, at anjor four million dollars for the purpose | the 
Pensacola it was decided |of building such a road. Unfortunately | to be sold by the State for the improve- 
S ” the construction of|the road was started west of the Alle- | ments, and the returns from these fa- 
i elt railway; there-|gheny Mountains and then went intoO/lcilities to be used as a sinking fund to 
bankruptcy The tunnels through the, pay off this issue. 
5 mountains are in existence to-day. In spite of the fact that Charleston 
ee ha | Thes bonds have never been repudi-|/is handicapped both because of the lack 
he directors of the! ated, and it has been estimated that]of railroad and terminal facilities; 
Commercial Association, That|the city has paid about fifteen million | nevertheless, she originates more 
f or the selection of 4} dollars in interest to date. This bur-|freight than any other city on the At- 
ird composed of three emi-/den of debt has been a heavy handi-jlantic Coast Line and any other city 
ties, who are known to be; cap upon the city and is the reason for|south of Richmond on the Southern 
ty municipal control of public) her lack of many public improvements | Railway, with the exception of Atlan- 
it ports, and whose known!jn the way of better paving and dock /ta: but two years ago she was the 
ld e any possible quese! facilities. ‘leading city south of Richmond, but 
filiation with competing inter-| The city’s dream of a low-grade road {lost her lead because of a falling off 
of whom shall be selected be-|across the Allegheny Mountains is/ jin fertilizer shipments. 
is qualifications in marginal! about to be realized. The eee | A. V. SNELL, 
railroad matters; one shall beland Ohio Railroad has expended fifty Managing Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 
1use of is qualifications as; . 
ity on world’s ports and engi- - 
1d one to be selected because TABLE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
ilifications an authority on} Showing the growth in each since 1904: 
ehouses, loading and unloading IMPORTS. 
< Atlantic Gulf Mexican Pacific Northern Interior . 
be it resolved, That this design- coast coast border coast border ports otal 
hall make a survey of the har- districts districts districts districts districts 
ty of Pensacola, sufficient to $814,074,838 $47,868,873 $13,642,958 $6) .058,358 $85,712,674 $13,551,489 $1,065,909, 190 
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TAMPA 


present deep sea channel is in the 
center of the picture, alongside Seddon 
Island, with termination at Hendry & 
Knight's docks, on to where the bridge 
is shown running from Seddon Island. 
There is twenty-four feet of water from 
bar to these docks. At present the 
government is dredging cut the saw- 
grass marsh, or estuary, shown as 
Ybor channel. This work begins at 
Hooker's Point, shown at the extreme 
lower right hand corner of the picture, 
and will run a distance of two and one- 
half miles to the edge of Ybor City. This 
is being dredged 500 feet wide and twen- 
ty-four feet deep. The work will be com- 
pleted before 1914. Already part of the 
work is available to shipping. Two mil- 
Non-dollar terminal companies are formed 
to erect suitable terminal facilities at 
the upper end of the channel, and also 
adjoining the Hendry & Knight's present 


2,382,853 





The 


docks. The City of Tampa owns 700 feet 
on either side of .the upper end of the 
channel, and also controls the entire 


estuary zone. The city will make proper 
provision for docking facilities. The gov- 
ernment first exercised the new ruling 
in regard to moneys appropriated for 
harbors in this work, namely: That no 
money be appropriated for harbor im- 
provement without the city first acquire 
property abutting the improvement, and 
also give assurance to control the whole 
project, that all shipping may have 
equal and just rates, &c. 


Right of Way Controlled. 


sO 


The city has also acduired a certain 
right of way, so as to provide for en- 
trance to the estuary of other lines of 


railroad than those now operating. 

In 1912 the value of commerce shipped 
from this port exceeded $30,000,000. With 
ircreased deep-sea dockage this will in- 


crease largely—more than in past years, 
which has been as high as forty-nine 
per cent one year over another. To 


take advantage of the business being of- 
fered, Tampa already has appealed to 
Congress on recommendation of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
lower house for an appropriation tor a 
survey for thirty feet of water from the 
bar to the city—a distance in excess of 


fifty miles. The combined effort of the 
city and its commercial body is being 
bent towards thirty feet of water. 
The harbor at Tampa is_ particularly 
safe. It is land-locked—the gulf fifty 
miles away. There is scarcely a ripple 
on the waters. 


Facilities for the handling of the com- 
merce are of the latest type and what ma- 
chinery that has been used, and is now 


getting out of date, will soon be re- 
placed with the latest models. The 
phosphate elevators for the loading of 


design, and large car- 
goes can be loaded in a comparatively 
short time. A vessel coming into port 
for a fair cargo, say 4,000 tons, does not 


rock are of new 


need to be at the docks more than a 
day. Should she arrive early in the 
morning and her cargo be on hand, she 
eould stéam from port at daylight the 
following day. 

At the various terminals during the 


past year nearly 2,000,000 tons of freight 
of all classes were handled. To be exact 
in the figures, there were 1,838,011 gross 
tons, or 2,058,572 tons gallons of oil and 
34,759,116 feet of lumber. 

Tn only one tonnage was there a slump, 
when compared with the preceding year. 
The slump was in phosphate, which was 
caused on account of the almost pro- 
hibitive freight rate. In that one prod- 


uct alone there was a loss of nearly 
300,000 tons. 
The most notable gain in any one 


product was of oil. 

Fifteen nations have been represented 
in Tampa with either steamers, schoon- 
ers, or barks during the year. To arrive 
in port there were 479 steamers and 237 
schooners flying the flag of the United 





las well as forty-four barges, al) of 


which had the Stars and Stripes flying. 
There was not a week during the year 
that there was not a British steamer 
jin port. From England there were 120 
| steamers, 14 schooners and one. bark. 
{Germany was next in the list with 25 
|steamers, and Italy followed with 25 


iThe other nations were represented with 
from one to twenty vessels, some steam- 
ers, some schooners and some barks. In 
all there were 1,013 vessels to enter, port 
during the year. There were 1,011 vessel 
to depart. 

To-day Tampa _ stands tenth of all 
American cities as a producer of revenue 


for Uncle Sam. 
W. B. POWELL, Secretary, 
Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. 


MEXICAN 


By L. PALMER. 


Editor Lumber Trade Journal, New Orleans. 
Prominent among the articles of export 
from ports on the Gulf of Mexico are 
forest products, which second in im- 
portance only to cotton, which latter 
commodity greatest in magnitude in 
the two leading ports of New Orleans 
and Galveston. At the other Gulf ports 
the lumber, logs, and staves of the 
South exceed in volume and value prob- 
ably ail other export commodities com- 
bined, and taking the combined exports 
of those parts together, they approxi- 
mate in importance even cotton itself. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
most important factor in this trade is 
the yellow ine peculiar to the Southern 
field, that class of wood ‘representing 
976,655,000 feet of the 1,160,411,000 feet of 
sawn and hewn timber and boards ex- 
ported from the four large lumber ports 
of New Orieans, Gulfport, Mobile, and 
| Pensacola. From the three ports last 
named, the proportion of other woods is 
comparatively insignificant, while from 
New Orleans the reverse is the case, ex- 
ports of pine boards being 88,459,000 feet, 
out of a total of 259,587,000 feet. These 
figures are from the official custom-house 
records for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1912. The reeson for this difference 
in the proportion of pine in the total ex- 
ports is that the regular service to Eu- 
ropean ports draws to New Orleans the 
great bulk of the hardwood shipments, 
which come from a widely scattered ter- 
ritory and move in comparatively small 
lots, hence must depend upon the general 
merchandise vessels for ocean Carriage. 

Port Lumber 


At the other ports, on contrary, 
the bulk of the service to lumber 
shipments is by tramp vessels, which are 
chartered specially for lumber cargoes. 
At these ports special facilities have 
been built up for the handling of this 
class of business, by means of which the 
expense is reduced to a minimum, and 
this in connection With the opportunities 
present for bringing much of the lumber 


bx port 


are 


is 


Convenience. 
the 


as 


to the port by water has built up the 
pine export trade of those ports. to 
large proportions. These facilities do 
not exist at New Orleans, and for a 


long time it has been considered impos- 
Sible to provide them there, especially 
those for the handling of timbers in the 
water, which is one of the most impor- 
tant economies in the movement of ex- 
port business. An effort has been ‘made 
to provide specially for the lumber busi- 
ness by the contruction of a wharf, known 
as the Valence Street wharf, com- 
monly. designated the “iumber wharf,” 
which was erected by the board of port 


commissioners for the ostensible purpose 
of handling shipments of lumber. Its 
success for that purpose has been but 


indifferent, and it has played but a small 
part in the handling of forest product 
shipments, for the reason, among others, 
that practically all the lumber passing 
through the port is, as above stated, 
shipped on genera] cargo vessels; the 
exigencies of stowing require that all 
their cargo must. be delivered to them 
together, and it is impracticable to go 
to a separate wharf for any special 
commodity. 
Cargo Shipments. . 


The Lumbermen’s Association of New 
Orleans some time ago called the atten- 
tion of the dock board to this fact, sug- 
gesting that the proper function of the 
wharf was to foster cargo shipments, 
and that this was impracticable without 
a timber boom in the river for the hand- 
ling of timber in the water, as was done 
at other ports. It was believed that this 
;\Was pracicable, and a conference was. 
jasked with a view to looking into the 





States. One bark arrived and reiicared sitneaith and determining whether it was 


and of 
and Swan Island in 
fneluded, the water 
city limits is about twenty-five miles. 
Of this about fifteen miles is considered 
as available for deep water shipping, as 


the jower harbor be 
frontage within the 


the work of providing the necessary 
deptie to the docks on this frontage is 
excessive neither in the amount of ma- 
terial to be moved nor in its cost. The 
material to be excavated is readily 
handled by suction dredges in nearly 
the whole distance, as there is an en- 
tire absence of rock or bowlders in the 
harbor. , 

If the lower portion of the river to 


its mouth be included,‘the frontage avail- 
able for deep-sea vessels becomes twenty- 
five miles, so that greatly increased dock- 


age facilities can be readily supplied 
when the shipping interests of the port 
demand additional berthing space. The 
frontage mentioned above is based on 
quay construction, which will, naturally, 
be greatly increased by pier and _ slip 
construction, which can be used and is 


contemplated on a considerable portion 


of the port’s harbor front. 


The city has already developed, by 
private interests, a river frontage over 
five miles in length, which is used now 
by vessels ranging from the small river 
boats and coasters up to large ocean- 
going tramp steamers. This develop- 
ment has taken place on a_e channel 
which averages in most places ever 1,900 
feet in width 

The principa, docks for ocean carriers 
have a depth of from twenty-five to 
thirty-five feet at low water. There are 
twenty-two well-constructed docks, from 
which about 9) per cent of the deep- 
water shipping is done These docks, 


varying in length from 300 to 900 feet, are 
all} of the quay construction type. Many 





of these docks are equipped for handling 
freight economically, being supplied with 
derricks and electric conveyors, and 


FOREST EXPORIS OF 


GULF PORTS 


feasible to construct 


the boom, and so 
render the lumber wharf of real value 
to the export lumber trade and draw to 
the port the large business which with 
proper facilities would be naturally trib- 
utary to it. No action was taken by the 
board, and at this time the shipments of 
lumber from New Orleans are confined to 
parcel lots, which, however, are of suf- 
ficient volume to make it rank as one 
of the four leading ports of the country 
in the lumber trade; and its importance 


as such may be gauged by the fact that 
its total exports in that time nearly equal 
those of all the Atlantic coast ports com- 
bined. A remarkable feature of its for- 
est products export trade appears in the 
item of staves, of which:it exports more 
than all other ports of the country com- 
bined. 


New Orleans and Latin America, 


exports from New Orleans, the Latin- 
American countries play an important 


part in the export lumber business of the 
;Gulf ports, Taking the four ports above 
named, which comprise the bulk of the 
traffic, the proportion of the pine ship- 
ments to Central and South American 
countries, including Mexico, and islands 
in the West Indies, appears as follows: 
From New Orleans, 42,139,000 out of a 
total of 102,450,000 feet; from Pensacola, 
125,349,000 feet out of a total of 287,393,- 
000; from Mobile, 144,220,000 feet out of a 
total of 262,423,000; from Gulfport, 226,950,- 
000 out of a total of 324,389,000 feet. Total 
from the four ports, 536,658,000 feet out of 
a total of 975,655,000 feet. 

Here 





also the same conditions apply 
as to the: course of the traffic. The 
greater portion of the exports from New 
Orleans are carried by regular lines of 


vessels, the movement being quite an ex- 
tensive one to the Central American 
states to which a regular and frequent 
service is maintained by the fruit steam- 
ers. To Mexico, also, there is a regular 
service, and the trade to that country 
somewhat peculiar among the Latin- 
American countries in that it more near- 


is 


ly approaches the diversified character 
of the lumber trade from New Orleans 
to Europe. For purposes of transporta- 
tion Mexico is almost a part of the 
|United States, owing to the direct rail 
communication through the Rio Grande 


border, and as a result of this the steam- 
ship service observes conditions approach- 
ing as nearly as possible those applicable 
via the all-rail: route, and handles the 
same wide variety of commodities. There 
are also a rew vessels which bring ma- 
hogany from Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca, and lumber forms the principal por- 


tion of their south-bound cargoes, 
Miscellaneous Lumber. 
An important. part of the forest 


product exports to Latin-American coun- 


tries, especially from New Orleans con- 
sists of several miscellaneous items 
which do not fif-ire in the exports to 
Europe. Prominent among these are 
creosoted lumber, railroad ties, piling 
and box shooks, of which large quan- 
tities are shipped to Mexico, Central 
America, and to a somewhat less extent 
te Porto Rico; while shooks form per- 


haps the most important item in the list 
of lumber articles to Cuba. A large pro- 
portion of the ties and piling are creo- 
soted, and these, with the shooks, there- 
fore represent more than any other for- 
est product items the local industry of 
the city. The dimensions of this mis- 
cellaneous traffic is indicated by the fact 
that during the year ended‘ June 30, 


:1912, the value of creossted lumber, ties, 


piling and shooks exported from New 
Orleans to Mexico, Central America, Cu- 
ba, and Porto Rico were valued in the 
aggregate at $928,700; and the mfnor 
items of staves, Cross-arms, &c., Would 
make a tota! of about $1,090,000. 


~Pan-American Magazine. 
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PORTLAND, Ore. 


Portland is situated at the head ofJabout 9) per ceni of them are con- 
deep water navigation on the Willamette [ected with ee ay iar po be 
: - uv Severa vears ne Subject of ‘publi 

River. twelve miles apare its condu- | docks has occupied the attention of this 

ence With the: Columbia River, and dis- | city, and the question was brought to 
tant 112 miles from the sea—the Mout |qgefinite issue when. in November, 1910 

of the Columbia River. an amendment to the: city charter was 


If both banks of the Willamette River jadopted by the people, creating a depart- 
RosseIsland in the upper harbor|Ment of public docks, with 


ithority to 


issue and sell bonds up to $2,500,000. This 
charter amendment provide that this 
department shall be administered by a 
commission consisting of five members, 

Who shall be appointed by the Mayor 

The commission of pub! docks was 
orzvanized in December, 191 and now 
composed of the following members: F 
W. Mulkey, chairman; €. B. Moores, Be 
Selling, George M. Cornwall, and Dan 
Kellaher, who serve without salary or 
compensation of any naturé The power 
of the commission are I: down on 
very broad lines Briefl) Stated, the 
specific duties and powers delegated to 
it by this amendment are 

Duties of Dock Commission. 

1. To prepare a comprehensive plan 
for the reconstruction of the harbor front 
for the needs of commerce and shipping 
The commission may modify. such plan 


| 


| 





With the exception of the hardwood | the cost of 


from time to time as the requirement 
of commerce and shipping and the ad 
vance of knowledge and 
the subject may suggest. 


2, To provide for publicly owned 


information on 


docks 


of such number and character, and on 
such plans as it may deem feasible and 
proper. 

3. To purchase or acquire by condem 
nation such lands as may be necessary 
for use in construction of any publicly) 
owned docks or any other structure 

4. To have exclusive charge and con- 
trol of the wharf property belonging to 
the city and waters adjoining thereto 


together with the operation and leasing 
of said property 

5. To have exclusive government and 
control of the entire waterfront of the 
city not owned by jt. 

6. To regulate the building, repairing, 
&c., of all structures on the city’s water- 
front. 

7. To establish, regulate and alter 
dockage, Wwharfage, and other rates on 
all publicly owned docks. 

Since its organization. the commission 
has proceeded with due caution and de 
liberation in its work, and has given 


necessary time to study and preparation, 


fully realizing that by the successful 
prosecution and completion of this im- 
portant work it was created to initiate 
and carry out depend in a very great 
measure on getting started right 

Plans already have been perfected for 
docks one and two, with sheds, ware- 
houses, and telpherage methods of the 
most nrodern type; a coal dock, and 
minor improvements 

Immense Plans Made. 

As the commission of public docks has 
‘not yet made public the proposed sites 
for future improvements on the harbor 
front, it is not possible in this paper to 
‘go into details as to locations, &c., but 
the following outline of the lditional 
|port facilities contemplated will give a 
general idea of the future publie dock 
;Which the commission hopes to provide. 

Following the immediate improvements 
Which wil] be constructed under the pre 
}ent appropriation of $2,500,000, and extend 
[ing over a period of vears, the plan 
}contemplates an additional. expenditure 
}of about 325,000,000, which sum overs 

sites as well constructior 
jincluding a ,public belt-line railroad. Th: 








expenditure of this amount is expected 
to provide public docks and piers, wit 
unloading tracks and warehouses ill 
united by a public belt-line railroad to 


form one correlated and well-organized 
terminal port, with berthing facilities of 
some 32,000 linear feet—over six miles 


of docks and piers. In the comprehen- 
Sive plan the waterfront improvements 
proposea, both for immediate and fu- 
ture construction, have been divided be- 
tween both sides of the river, with a 
common trans-shippinge terminal, ample 
to meet the needs of the harbor for 
many vears to come. 

In this plan have heen worked the 
possibilities for the most improved typa 
of grain service, and a site provided for 
grain elevators where grain brought by 


railroads is delivered from 
Grain shipments by water 
doubtedly will be received 
per reaches of the Columbia 
improved, will be received in 
of the grain elevators, there 
by the usual suction pipes, and 
by overhead conveyor to. the 
pliant. Outward shipments 
after having been cleaned, 
sorted, &c., the elevator, wil) be 
livered by belt conveyor to the piers 
assigned to this class of freight. 
Lumber Accommodations. 


service tracks, 
such 


when 


as 

the 

River 
the 


picked 


un- 
up- 
are 
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elevatol 
of ‘grain 
separated, 
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in de- 


Provision also has been 
shipment of lumber 
streams or 


not on 
Aine transportation 


made for 
from timber areas 
rivers affording log- 
to tidewater, and a 
considerable storage area which may he 
readily increased, set aside for that pur- 
pose. One two piers adjacent to the 
lember storage area can be utilized in 
the cargo shipment of such lumber 
Another important feature should 
mentioned also in connection with these 
improvements. A location has been pro- 
vided for a large coal handlini plant and 


the 


or 


be 


coal yard, from which direct delivery 
to large ships is obtained. A space is 
reserved for ground storage of coal to 


be subseauently delivered in coal barges 
for distribution to any point in the 
harbor. 

The completed improvements 
plate also a freight assembling, switch- 
ing, and storage yard with a capacity 
of 1,500 cars, and the public belt-line rail- 
road already referred to will connect all 
the public docks and pier units in the 
harbor with each other and with the 
trackage and terminal yard of the rail- 
roads. 

In all future improvements included in 
the comprehensive plan, the same class 
of construction is provided for as out- 
lined for the public docks and warehouses 


contem- 


row to be constructed, that is, fireproof 
construction, with such mechanical 
freight-handling devices as the service to 
which the improvements are assigned 
may demand. 

Extracts from technical article by G. B. Hegardt, 


member American Society of Civil Engineers. 





SOME IMPRESSIVE PORT EXPENDITURES. 
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|, of the wharves department of Philadelphia, made the fol- 


ing comparison of figures spent up to that time on harbor 





! dock improvements by various cities: 
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CHAMBER ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The next meting of the board of directors will be hela fm Washington, 
D, C., April 24, 25, and 26. 


District Offices. 


Following the plan adopted by the Boatd of Directors for the establish- 
ment of district offices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America in different sections of the country, three such officers have now been 
Organized and headquarters have been established. 

The Chicago office, under the direct personal supervision of President Harry 
A. Wheeler, is located at 10 South La Salle Street, and was established at the 
same time as the Washington headquarters. Practically all the work for in- 
creasing the membership of the chamber has been carried on from the Chicago 
office by Mr. E. F. Trefz, Field Secretary. 

The office in Dallas, Texas, was opened about two weeks ago, at 10041, 
Commerce Street, under Mr. W. P. Upham, as District Secretary. 

The New York office has been temporarily established in the Aeolian Build- 
ing, Room 1140, 29 West Forty-second Street, with the purpose of securing 
headquarters in an office building downtown at an early date. Mr. Edgar G. 
Criswell, who has been connected with the Annalist, published weekly by the 
New York Times, will take charge of this office as District Secretary on April 
1. As assistant secretary for the time being, Mr. Harry C. Coles, formerly 
connected with the United States Civil Serviee Commission, will be attached to 
that office. The chamber expects to be able to establish district_headquarters 
on the Pacific Const within a short time. ° 

The purpose of the district secretaries in the different sections of the 
country is te keep the chamber mitre closely in touch with its organization 
members and render to them more direct and specific services, with the view 
to supplying their actual needs, The district secretary will at all times be in 
communication wi the members of the chamber situated within his district, 
and will serve as a means of communication with the national headquarters 
in Washington. , 

Mr. W. T. Selleck bas been working in New York for the chamber for 
wome time past, and will make his headquarters at that office. 


Meetings Attended. 

President Wheeler will address the semi-centennial anniversary of the 
Saginaw (Mich.) Board of Trade, April 9. 

Messrs. Wheeler and Fahey attended a banquet of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Board of Trade in February. 

General Secretary Goodwin addressed the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, at Atlantic City, Mareh 7. Mr. 
Geodwin will also address the annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine As- 
sOclation, at Norfolk, Va., March 20. 

The editor of The Nation’s Business addressed the Virginia-North Caro- 
lina Implement and Machinery Dealers’ Association, in Richmond, Va. the 
Bradford (Pa.) Bourd of Trade, and the Baltimore Ad Club, in February. On 
March 21 he completes the twelfth of a series of lectures before the Y. M. C. A. 
of Washington on the general subject, “The Nation’s Business.” 


Additional Committees. | 
The Nation's} 





ln addition to the committee announcements appearing in 
Susiness of February the following committees are now completed and 
weecupied with research on the subjects assigned to them. : 
Baltimore, Md.—On North American-European Trade Cc. Wilbur Miller, 


chairman; Theo. Mottu, president Lumber 


president Davison Chemica] Company 
Baltimore; 


Exchange; J. C. Gorman, president Atlantic Transport Company, | 
W. H. Fehsenfeld, Red C Oil Company; F. 8S. Chavannes, Chesapeake Iron | 
Works. | 
Seattle. Wash.—On Oriental Trade: J. D. Lowman, New Seattle Chamber of | 
Commerce, hairman: C. H. Hyde, president Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, | 
Tacoma: John W. Eddy, Port Blakely Mill Company, Port Blakely; E. A. Stu-] 
urt, president Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company, Seattle; O. M. Clark, | 
president Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton. : 
Washington, D. ¢ On Patents. Trade-marks, and Copyrights: Gen. Ellis 
Spear, chairman: W. W. Kincaid, president the Spirella Company, Meadville, 
Pa Perr B. Turpin, Washingion, D. C Joseph R. Edson, Washington Loan 
1d Trust Building, Washington, D. C William G. Henderson, Washington, 
x €s. 

. Pittsburg, |} On Canal and River (Interior) John E. Shaw. chairman, 
Morris Knowle gineer \. J. Kelly, ir., president Commonwealth Real Es- 
tate Company Benj. G. Follansbee, president Follansbee Bros Company; T. J. 
Gillespie, Lockhart Iron and Stcel Company. 

| 
Industrial Arbitration. 

\ re mie ec of the directors it was voted that the committee 

on committee i a special committee of five on the arbitration of in 
dustrial dispu’s that said committee be constituted as are other committees 
or ti ham be The secret way instructed to uadvise Mr. Bernheimer, 
chai ‘ of nmi arbitration, of the Chamber of Commerce ot 

New York, wit respect to this action. 


New Members. 


Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Bloomington, Hil............ ne 
Bourd of Trade, Portland, Me ‘ a4 Picteuah nei OA pik bie eceee eee AS 690 
Eastern Supply Association, New York, N. ¥ OS ee ee Sversth ->os a» Sa 
American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, New York, N.Y. 208 
Chamber of Commerce, Newburgh, N. V.....- 22. cc cc cccccccscccccscascece 600 
Chamber of Commerce, Bayonne, N. J... cccccccscccvcccccscecccecescs --- 600 
Board of Trade, Passaic, N. J... .. secre ccccncccccrccesevecsccessece eee 325 
Board of Trade, Paterson, WN. J.. ibe ha Owe mee eke bees bean eeoececcoceecs 

(hamber of Commerce, Trenton, N. J......2.+ cece nes Seine wees re rr err et 254 
Capeerrind Cie, Biseein, GOR. . o.oo cic wheres cdbcdassnce TTY TC TTT eT 3248 
Business Men's Association, Danbury, COMM. .. 2... ee cen eee e ete ne eeeerse 270 
ee yy ee OS ae eee ee errr terre 400 


509 organizations are now membtrs. 


The National Budget. 


Copies of President ‘Taft's message to 
mitting a budget, with supporting memoranda 
to all members. The volume contains 423 pages. 

In view of the vote of constituent members, the chamber stands for a 
budgetary system to be applied to the nation’s financial transactions. 

According to statements made last January, President Wilson is for a 
“carefully considered and wisely planned budget,” and will have conference 
with his “legislative colleagues” with a view to bringing a budget system into 
rxistence. 


26, 1913, sub- 
being mailed 


Congress, February 
and reports, are 


Directory of Organizations. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce placed in the, printer's hands a directory of the commercial 
organizations of the United States. It will make a volume of 160 pages of ‘close 
orint. If will be published as a Senate document, and also be for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, at a price yet to be announced. 


The Page Bill. 

The Page-Wilson bill lapsed through failure of Congressional conference 
to reach an agreement. Every friend of vocational education should consider 
nll possible ways and means of bringing to this legislation in the future more 
ntciligent and insistent support. 


bas 


nov 





PRAISED FOR BROAD PURPOSES. 


ars has made a lasting impression not 





The formation of the national body andy y« 

+4 preparation fo! eal work comes et] only on the average voter, but in busi- 
.n appropriate time, as a new adminis-| "8s and financial circles as well, and 
; = that the representatives of the latter are 

ration f tl iffairs of the country 15 i 
beginning to be progressive, too, and to 
soon to begin. The Wilson administration! take ga broader view of their relations to 
deal with matters that vitally concern] the country and of the way they should 
the manufacturing and commercial wel-} do their work in their special fields. The 
fare of the country Among these im-/} National Chamber of Commerce may, 
portant subjects are the revision of the] therefore, wield an unusually important 
tariff, the necessity of a new banking] influence just at this moment and may 
and currency plan and the significance prove, in a sense, a national university 
of the Panama Canal to American trade. } course for its membership and promote 
On all these matters the Chamber of|jin the sphere ef finance and commerce 
Commerce of the United States, repre-| the process of education which has been 
nting the intelligent and best thought. going on in the political world. If it 
among the business men and the manu-| should help to eliminate professional and 
facturers, will be in a position to render|trade narrowness, to cultivate breadth 


lect Wilson, -when he assumes) of vision and pusiness statesmanship, and 
Washineton, valuable advice.,}to bring the commercial interests of the 


President-¢ 
control at 


and we believe that it will be given in} United States into complete harmony 
the broadest kind of spirit. The Cham-! with the mind of the vast majority of 
ber of Commerce will speak in no uncer-] the people of the country, it will have 
tain tones as occasion requires And we} rendered a most notable and permanent 
venture to predict that the new adminis-]| service to the nation.—Baltimore Sun. 
tration. in view of the expressions of nna 

Mr. Wilson regarding trade and business Praise from Texas. 


onditions, will be in need of just such 
constructive thought, garnered from wide} 


practical life, as the mem- 


One of the most important and useful 


organizations in America is the Chamber 





experience in pra ar : , Cee of Commerce of the United States, with 
hers of the National ¢ hamber of om- headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
merce can give Wilmington 18 prac-} it is to the nation and the States 
tically interestly in the _work of the na-| what C mngress is to the people. It is uni- 
tional organization.—Wilmington NeWSs. | versal in its scope and free from parti- 
— sanship. 
Pron ise ew York. Te ° 
Praise from \N Nhe Texas Bankers’ Journal was quicix 
The Chamber of Commerce of the} to recognize its value, when months ago 





lnited States is just eleven months old, | it received direct information regarding 
having grown out of the national com-|/its origin, aims, scope and plans. 

cailed meet in Wash-} It will prove an important factor in 
ington Jast April. The officers and di-/the investigation of facts that wil! lead 
rectors then chosen have within less)to the concentration o1 wise counsel that 
than a year made the chamber a power] will formulate plans in concrete form 
in the business affiairs of the nation. The] that will aid in the material development 
of a Chamber of Commerce of the] of both national and State interest. 
States was seen before ever the Representative men from every State 
the United States wWas/in the.union are connected with the 
written. In 1783 Pelatiah Webster out- great organization, and nearly every im- 
lined the plan of such an organization,| portant city in this country has become 
vet only in 1912 did it become a fact. The} a member by the representation of its 
rapid growth of the recent past indicates} Chamber of Commerce or business league. 
how decided a need this organization will] “Ih a multitude of counsel there is wis- 
fill. Two hundred and thirty-five busi-] dom,” and where the affairs of this 
ness organizations are now united ir one.|country are looked after by such a body 
The Troy Times. of wise men there must redound fruitful 
results.—Texas Bankers’ Journal. 


mercial conterence 


need 
l'nited 
Constitution of 


Wisdom from Maryland. 


The econemic problems that Congress 
is called upon to deal with, as Gov. Wil- 
son pointed out in his recent address to 
the Chicago Commercial Club, can be/nency of its discussions has shown that 
solved more promptly and more easily[it is going to be a very usefu! body. It is 
by the cheerful co-operation of the busi-} alive, for one thing. It talks about ag 


Praise from Massachusetts. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States by the breadth and perti- 


ness men of the country than in any other 
way. The legislation of Congress and the 
policy of the government should not rep- 
resent the compulsory force of a majority 
and the reluctant assent of an uncon- 
vinced and discontented minority of con- 
siderable size and character, but the har- 
monious pulling together of all interests 
and all sections. There might, even under 
such cimcumstances, still be differences 
of opinion as to details, but if the great 
majority of business men were of the 
same mind on general principles and had 
the same general point of view as the 
body of the people, we should secure 
prompter and more effective results in 
j#dislation and business. We believe the 

£OBre ive campyisr of the 





+ 2 had 
ee pie. ah * 






ters that concern the country now, not 
those of fifty years ago. This is a good 
augury. 

Here is an organization made up of 
men of influence in trade, commerce and 
industry the country over. It perhaps 
represents conflicting interests sometimes, 
but with wisdcm and patrictism ruling 
those differences can be all adjusted. We 
believe they will be as time goes on. 

This great chamber has the opportunity 
for mighty service to the people in 
throwing light upon difficult problems and 
offering ways for their solution. If it 
will conduct itself without jealousies, 
and, pbove all, without partisanship, it 
will tuke rank as the first extra-legal 
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Group of Ten New Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America Elected at the 
Annual Meeting January 23, 1913. 
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trolled by its organization member- 
ship. No individual members have been 
elected to date. The organization 
membership now numbers 297. Thest 
members are located in forty-three 
States, also in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Territory of Hawaii, in Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, and the 
American Chamber of Commerce for 
the Levant is a member, These af- 
filiated organizations have a combined 
membership of individuals, firms, and 
corporations numbering over 165,000. 
\ list of the membership to February 
1, 1913, is attached hereto. This mem- 
bership has been secured in the nine 
months that have elapsed since April, 
(912, is increasing in numbers month 
by month, and is indicative of the truly 
national and representative character 
of this chamber. 

One question has been submitted to 
a referendum vote by all organization 
members—that of the plan for a na- 
tional budget as submitted to Congress 
by the president with a message dated 
June 27, 1912. The question of a per- 
manent tariff commission has been or- 
dered to be submitted to referendum 
as soon as it can be prepared. 

The questions dealt with in the an- 
nual meeting of the chamber held in 
Washington, January#2I to 23, 1913, 
were consular service, recognition of 
Chinese Republic, Pomerene bills of 
lading bill, permanent tariff commis- 
sion, Page agricultural and industrial 
education bill, and the banking and 
currency system. 

A copy of the 
mitting a question 
inclosed herewith. 

In voting, whether by referendum or 
in annual or special meeting, each or- 
ganization member is entitled to dele- 
gates and votes in accordance with 
the extent of its own membership, not 
exceeding, however, in any case ten 
delegates and ten votes. An orgahiza- 
tion member is entitled to one delegate 
and one vote for twenty-five members 
and one additional delegate and ad- 
ditional vote for each two hundred 
members over wtenty-five. 

The *board of directors is made up 
of twenty-five members and ex-officio 
the president. treasurer, and four vice 
presidents. Its membership is repre- 
sentative of all sections of the. country. 
The list will be found at the head of 
this letter. 

The chamber maintains permanent 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
now located in the Riggs Building, at 
the corner of Fifteenth and G Streets. 
It- has a branch office in Chicago, Ill, 
and brd&tch offices in the different sec- 
tions of the country are now being or- 
ganized. 

It has established a news service in 
the shape of a monthly publication en- 
titled The ~ Nation’s Business, which 
goes to all its "members and officers, 
and to about 1,000 newspapers with 
which exchange has been arranged. 
A general bulletin is issued weekly to 
members in regard to matters affecting 
interstate and foreign commerce. A 
legislative bulletin is issued weekly 
during the session showing the status 
of bills in Congress affecting com- 
merce. The chamber is also available 
to its members for information service. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America is not or- 
ganized for lobbying purposes, but to 
be of service to its members as a 
clearing house of opinion and to secure 
through _referendum or otherwise for 
the benefit of Congress or the Execu- 
tive as an authoritative view of the 
commercial interests of this country in 
regard to any matters pending before 
them. It has. standing committees 
upon all branches of the subjects of 


form used in sub- 
to referendum is 


foreign commerce, domestic commerce, 


ort: ' 
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iu the United Staies.—Boston Post, 
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munication, each committee so made} 

up as to be representative of the dif- | 

ferent sections of the country. 
Federal Incorporation. 

No question has or can be raised 
the right of the Chamber to 
secure the usual benefits of incorpora- 
tion. The sole question is as to in- 
corporation by a Federal charter. The 
Chamber seeks a Federal charter for 
the following reasons: 

1. It is national in 
and organization 

2. Incorporation’ under State 
district charter would not be expres- 
sive of its national purpose and would 
lead inevitably to confusion with local 
Chambers of Commerce incorporated 
by State or district in which the Na- 
tional Chamber would seek incorpora- 
tion. 

3. All enlightened European nations 
have national chambers recognized by 
the national government, and in some 
cases receiving governmental financial 
support. This chamber recognizes that 
government support would be foreign 
to American ideas, and receives its 
support from the commercial interests 
of the country at large, but believes 
it should be accorded recognition by 
Congress, which would allow it to treat 
on a parity with the national commer- 
cial organizations of foreign countries 
for the benefit of the development of 
the foreign trade of the United States. 
Incorporation by a State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would stand in the 
way of the recognition of this cham- 
ber as a national organization. 

4. A Federal charter is sought for 
no other purpose than those above 
named. A proviso is inserted in the 
bill that the chamber shall not en- 
gage in business for its own profit 
and the right to amend, alter or re- 
peal the charter is expressly reserved 
without limitation. 

5. There exist precedents for 
Federal incorporation, and the 
stitutionality of such legislation can- 
not be successfully questioned. Ref- 
erence is here made particularly to 
the decision in the case of Duxon vs. 
North River Bridge Company (155 
U. S.-525), in which the United States 
Supreme Court said in 1893: 

“Congress may create corporations 

as appropriate means of executing 
the powers of government, as, for 
instance, a bank for the purpose of 
carrying on the fiscal operations of 
the United States, or a railroad cor- 
poration for the purpose of promot- 
ing commerce among the States.” 


_To the same effect, however, are a 
line of decisions, of which it is only 
necessary to mention: 
McCullough v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 
316. 
Osborn v. Bank of United States, 9 
Wheaton, 736. 
Union Pacific Railroad v. Myers, 115 
U. B.A. 
California v. Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, 127 U. S. 1. 


6, The bill does not raise the ques- 
tion of Federal incorporation of  or- 
ganizations engaged in interstate busi- 
ness, in view of the proviso that the 
chamber shall not engage in business 
for. profit. Business corporations in 
general prefer State incorporation, 
seeking such incorporation in the State 
which has the most liberal incorpora- 
tion laws, and not desiring the restric- 
tions and supervision of the Federal 
government. This chamber seeks to 
perform no functions beyond those ex- 
pressed inits by-laws above quoted, and 
welcomes the restrictions placed upon 
it by the bill. 

A bill identical with S. 8359 was in- 
troduced in the. House of Representa- 
tives on June 4 by Mr. Burke of Penn- 
sylvania, and favorably reported with- 
out dissent by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House on June 7 (H. R. 25106). 
This bill is now on the House calen- 
dar and will be reached for passage in 
case the Judiciary Committee, which is 
the next called, is reached before the 
end of the session. A reprint of the 
House bill and of the report of the 
House Committee on Judiciary, which 
ment in. favor 
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scope, purpose, 


or 


such 
con- 
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of Commerce of the United States of 


America is attached hereto. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ELLIOT H. GOODWIN, 
General Secretary. 
Some National Corporations Created 


by Congress. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
act of April 28, 1904 (33 Stat. L. 
575): To encourage and promote 
scientific investigation and research. 

American University; act of February 
24, 1893 (27 Stat. L., 476): To estab- 
lish a university. 

June 26, 1886, a general act for na- 
tional incorporation was approved, 
entitled “An. act to legalize the in- 
corporation of National Trades 
Unions.” This act defined a Nation- 
al Trades Union as “an association 
of working people having two of 
more branches in States or Terri- 
tories for the purpose of aiding its 
members to become morc. skillful 
and efficient workers,’ and gave 
power to establish branches in, all 
States and Territories. Incorporation 
was to be effected by filing articles 
with the recorder of the District of 
Columbia. 

Washington National Monument So- 
ciety; act of February 26, 1859 (11 
Stat. L., 386): To erect a national 
monument to the memory of Wash- 
ington. 





Expression of Good Will. 
R. F. Babcock, National Councilor to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States from the National Wholesale 
Lumber Deaters’ Association, made a re- 
port at the annual meeting of that Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, March 6 and 7. 
When detailing the call of President Taft 
and of Secretary Nagel, Mr. Babcock 
showed what steps were taken to bring 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States into existence. Extracts from his 
report follow: 

“As president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburg, and realizing what 
a difficult task it would be to success- 
fully organize a great institution, em- 
bracing the whole United States, without 
some crystallized plan, the Chamber of 
Commerce delegates went to Washing- 
ton with a printed plan, which aided ma- 
terially in formulating the plan that was 
eventually adopted, inasmuch as portions 
of the Pittsburg plan were adopted al- 
most verbatim. Hence, my apology for 
being, perhaps, unduly prejudiced in favor 
of and,a hearty supporter of the plan 
adopted. 

‘‘Never in this or any other country, 
in so short a t{me, were assembled the 
correlated agencies organized into a con- 
structive force to promote ahd solve 
the economic and social problems of our 
country. Both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the government re- 
garded the advent of this body with ex- 
pressions of great confijience in its be- 
coming an educational influence standing 
between the people and the law making 
powers at Washington, and providing a 
place where both the President and Con- 
gress can put their ear to the ground and 
get the best business judgment of the 
country on the solution of our national 
problems.” 





- Referendum Praised. 


A comprehensive review of the object 
and workings of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States appeared in 
a recent issue of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, and was written by Alba B. 
Johnson, president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. After describing in de- 
tail every step ‘of the referendum meth- 
od of securing united action, Mr. John- 
son said: 

“These provisions, and others not re- 
cited, guarantee the broadest latitude in 
the submission of national questions, and 
assure their consideration by trade or- 
ganizations scattered over the entire 
country. They furnish a most admir- 
able and complete method of acertain- 
ing and weighing public opinion upon 
all subjects. In order that the organ- 
izations shall be vigilant in ascertain- 
ing questions affecting the public good, 
a series of standing committees is pro- 
vided. Each committee consists of 
twenty persons and is divided into four 
subcommittees of flwe in different geo- 
graphical districts. For this purpose the 
country is divided into four districts that 
these committees shall be broadly rep- 
resentative of the whole countgy. Each 
subcommittee shall, as far as possible, 
be appointed from one city op” locality 
that they might attend meetings with 


es eee 





BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS. 


The report of Luther Conant, jr., Commissioner of Corp 


relative to the Bureau of Corporations, appeared February 22 
Mr. Conant, in his report, states that— 

The chief work of the Bureau of Corporations thus far has he: { 
investigation and publicity. These were the principal objects conte: at 
the time it was established and the principal objects considered 
years after its organization. Gradually, however, there has ) 
change in ideas in cértain quarters as to the proper field of the bureau’ 


ties, with increasing discussion of more definite control of the grea 
tions of the country. At times this has taken the form of su; 
Federal] incorporation or Federal license for the great industrial cor; 


orn: 
ine 


engaged in interstate trade, with such provisions as would give a 
degree of supervision on broad lines without direct regulation of thei: 
operations. In the past year or two, however, there has been a 

agitation, not merely for publicity and for general supervision, but 


regulation of a very specific sort. 

In view of the above statements relative to the evolution 
bureau and its functions, there is here included.a graphic arrang 
of the powers and duties of the Commissioner of Corporations, 
forth by Mr. Conant: 

BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS. 
Powers and Duties of Commissioner, under the Direction of the Se 


’ al . _ Commerce and Labor, 
1. To make diligent investigation into the 


organization, r corporation, 


conduct, and } of the business of any 4 joint stock compan 
management ° L corporate combinatio 
engaged in commerce among 


the several States } 
and with 

foreign nations, 

2. To— 


(a) gather information and data to enable the President to maké 
mendations to Congress for legislation for the regulatior 
merce; : 

(b) report such data to the President from time to time. as re 

(c) the information so obtained, or as much thereof as the Pres 
direct, shall be made public. 


excepting common carriers subject to “An act to? 
commerce.” 


°® Nalined “ {f corporations 
Us For the foregoing purposes the Commissioner ' joint stock 
Shall have in respect to \ panies and 
: L combination 
the same powers and authority as } Subpoena and compel the a: 
is conferred upon the Interstate | ance and testimony of witr 
| ; 


Commerce Commission in respect . . 
to common carriers, so far as the production of documentary 


the 
same may be applicable, including [ dence, 


and 
the right to J administer oaths. 
The same requirements, obligations, liabilities, and immunities 
conferred by the interstate commerce act or act of February 11. 1892. :11 6 
applicable. : 
4.. To— 


compile, 
publish, and 
supply J 


5. To attend to such other duties as may be hereafter provided by 1 


useful information é@oncerning interstate 
porations, including insurance companies, 


comn 


gather, 1 


“A 
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A SERVICE QUICKLY RENDERED. 


99 


On January 22, the American Consul at Trinidad wrote to the 
Honorable Secretary of State reporting that money sent to an 

ican firm by the Trinidad Dye Works in September last had beet 
knowledged but the goods had not been- shipped, and satisfaction « 
not be secured. . 

On Eebruary 12 this letter was referred by the 
to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. * ~ 

On February 15 the letter was referred by the Departmen! 
Cmmerce and Labor to the Chamber of Commerce of the | 
States of America for investigation. . 

On February 17 statement regarding the complaint and claim 
was sent by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of A: 
ica to the Chamber of Commerce in the city where the dilatory frm 
conducted business. y * 

On February 19 the local Chamber of Comme 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
in the case. . 

On February 21 the local Chamber of Commerce again advise 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America that the 
goods in dispute had been shipped. } : 

On the 22d of February the Greenwood (Miss.) Business Leagt® 


+ 


Secretary of 


rce forwarded (0 
=? 


America the tact 








referred to the Chamber a protest on rates for shoe polishes iro# 

Cambridge, Mass., in carl sreenw a vem 
ge, Mass., in carload lots, to Greenwood, Memphis, and \¢ 

Orleans. The matter was immediately referred to the Boston Cham 

or Commerce for investigation, in order that the questions im Ived 

might be presented to the Southegn classification committee ai itt 

cinnati April 7. 

: WAR AND CREDIT. 

The dificulty which Austria is experiencing at present in negotiating 4 loat 
to defray her mobilization of troops against the Balkan allies proves po 
sively that investors generally, particularly those of Great Britain and Fran? 
are hesitant to purchase bonds issued for a purpose menacing to the peat 
ar ta trade, and material prosperity of Europe. As a result, a further! 
of interest rates upon such securities may follow, and a decline in the price # 
those already floated. S 2 

Borrewing for war pur i i ye 

¢ ‘ poses tends to depreciation in the credit 
borrower; borrowing for development or approved financial reason: makes £0 
a stable credit in a borrower. . 

ODD spren ecg and productive enterprise of Argentina, Brazil, and Eee 
reater stand! security to the average irvestment mind than the relative: 
figniy develo re of Germany and Austria—countries in which militaris®) . 
pedo: «ea fy sao 2 The greater credit attaching to the French and Seog” 
Gue-to the auptained tenie cok Franee and Italy maintain laree are pile 
, of t rogress; & 
tne military. proclivities of Germs a Sei adeecs. £00. Progre tere? 


ffect the standing of the securitics ° 
nancial Americ® 
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Legislative Results of Congress 


THE NATION'S BUSINESS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1913. . 
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BillsWhich Became Law 


vhich became law between December 2, 1912, and March 4, 1913: 
iesiring copies.of any of the Public Acts may apply to this office.) 
Appropriation bills are omitted. - 
COPYRIGHTS, 
§S—Mr. Morrison: To amend section 
\cts repecting copyrights,” approved March 4. 1909: qui é 
of copyright show all facts necessary to indicate the’ Tight es 
S. Rep. 1187). Approved by the President, 3-2-13. Public Act No. 405, 
CORPORATIONS, 
23—Mr. Gillicuddy: To provide 


55 of “An Act to amend and 


: fcr refund or abat 2 br cere 
us of penalty-taxes imposed by Section 38 of the ‘Act Of Aaaiot 3 
wn as the special excise corporation-tax law: Under certain condi- 
vides tor refund of aaditional tax in exCess of $100 levied as penalty 
to subsection 5, for delay in filing returns. (H. Rep. 1389: S. Re : 
proved by the President, 3-3-13. Public Act No. 422. eat , 


COURTS, 


’ -Mr Crawford: Restricting the issuance of interlocutory injunc- 
suspend the enforcement of the statute of a State or of an order 
al administrative beard or commission created by and acting under 

ot a 


State: Allows such injunction by 
by three judges of whom at least one is a justice of the Supreme 
ra circuit judge, upon ten days’ notice to the governor, attorney gen- 
of the State; pending hearing, a justice of the Supreme Court or a 
idge may grant temporary restraining order to prevent irreparable 
\n action in the State courts upon the same point would Stay pro- 
federal court. (S. Rep. 1309. Satus: Reported by S. Com. on Judi- 
{-15, with amendments expressly limiting the effect of the bill to 
pon the ground of unconstitutionality of a State statute, allowing 
ep five days’ notice, and permitting a district judge to issue tem- 
estraining Orders. Passed Senate, 2-25-38; passed house, 3-38-13; ap- 
the President, 3-4-1383. Public Act No. 445. 


federaf courts only after 


FOOD AND DRUGS, 


R. 22526—Mr. Gould: To amend Sec. 8 of Act entitled “An Act for pre- 

manufacture, &c., of adulterated or misbranded foods, drugs,” &c., 
ne 30, 1906: Permits a reasonable variation in quantity of contents 
from weight, &c., marked on outside. (H. Rep. 850; S. Rep. 1216). 
by the President, 3-3-13. Public Act. No. 419. 


ne tne 


kage 


IMMIGRATION, 


2 Smith: To extend the power of the Commissioner General 
igration Provides for supervision of transportation of immigrants to 
inations in the interior of the country and of their safe conduct at 
n, and authorizes establishment of stations for these purposes. (H. 

) Approved by the President, 2-25-13. Public Act No. 387. 
R. 28280—Mr. Linthicum: To authorize the use as a site for the United 
immigration station and grounds at the Port of Baltimore of a piece 
i acquired by the United States about the year 1836 as part of an addi- 
Fort McHenry, &c.: Provides also for acquisition of an outlet at cost 
uo (CH. —- 1438). Became law as provision in H. R. 28766, for which 

w under “Public Buildings.” 


‘O—Mr. 


wlew 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


043—Mr, Kenyon: To prohibit interstate commerce in intoxicating liq- 
ertain cases: Places inhibition on shipments meant to be used, &c., 
to the law of the State to which sent. (S. Rep. 956). Status: The 


title of H. R. 17593, substitutionally identical 
2-10-13; on 2-11-13 the House passed the bill, 
°S-13, the President vetoed the bill, on the ground it is unconstitutional 
gation of federal powers over interstate commerce; Senate passed bill 
veto, 2-28-13; House passed bill over veto, 3-1-138. Public Act No. 398. 
R. 17593—Mr. Webb: To divest intoxicating liquors of their interstave 
ce character in certain cases: In instance identical with S. 4048, above. 
» 1461.) Status: Passed House, 2-8-13; text and title substituted by Sen- 
= 4043. for which see above; H. R. 17593 itself was referred to S, Com. 
liciary, 2-11-13. ; 
R 16490—Mr. Carlin: To punish the unlawful breaking of seals of R. R. 
‘ontaining interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of 
ars. the stealing of frieght and express packages, or baggage, «c, CH. 
$1 S. Rep. 1132.) Approved by the President, 2-13-13. Public Act No. 377. 
R. 22593—Mr. Adamson: To amend an Act entitled “An Act to regulate 
r ’ approved February 4, 1887, by providing for physical valuation ot 
r of carriers subject thereto and securing information concerning theit 
=; and bonds and boards of directors: Requires Interstate Commerce Com- 
to begin investigation and valuation within sixty days. 
with amendment 


substituted the text and 
1043, and passed the bill, 


making 


10.) Status: Passed House, 12-56-12, d t ; pf 
jetion an element in valuation and broadening investigation of stocks 
is: reported by S. Com. on Interstate Commerce, 2-21-13, with many 
ts which tend to broaden and define scope of the bill; the amend- 
elude requirements of report on grants, donations, aids, &c., to car- 


if it assigns reasons, 


sy pe at ae records secret 
orization for commission to keep ! shall 


tentativ valuation it 


ement that after commission arrives at a i n mage 
notive to the Attorney General of the United ym the gpd 
s ~ “ ses > * . ‘ig . ys 2uT rs yn pro ests; 
affected, &c., as well as to carriers, and grant hearings ¢ i r } 
ed Senate, 2-24-13: Approved by the President, 3-1-13. Public Act No. 400. 
LABOR, 
[ 912—Mr. Sulzer: To create a Department of Labor: Creates a De- 
of Labor, with seat in Cabinet for Secretary, to consider welfare of 
earners improve working conditions, advance opportunities for pro 
tri cment. &c.: the Secretary to mediate in labor disputes; makes the 
ae te r ru pi ont of Commerce 
Department of Commerce and Labor (the Departmen 2 Hap 4 
rir ‘8 to Department of Labor, the Bureau of Labor, &e. CH. Re P., 575; 
Rer 973.) “Status: Passed House; reported by S. Com. on Education and La- 
a 3g 12 Ss Calendar No. 856: committee amendments, of minor importance, 
tea Setar passed Senate ©.96-18: without express provision 4 a. 
f the department should have a place in the Cabinet; approved by} 1 
t 3-4-13. Public Act No. 426. 


MARINE AFFAIRS. 


| ler: ° snd* Sec 72 S. ‘lating to carry- 
a 1 t— . Alexander: ro amend’* Sec. 4472 R. dS. re ; : ; 
ngerous : un a passenger steamers: Permits carriage of gasoline in 
r f tor lifeboats (H. Rep. 683). Approved by the President, 1-24-15. 
oft mote S. . 
Act No. 349. nina and manning of ves- 
g 3676 : ardy: To regulate the officering ane : ng ws 
egg ore ion laws of the United States: Requires a certain 
lem it if me ; certain number of licensed officers, and limits pone 
a oo both in port and at Sea. (H. Rep. 648; S. Rep. 1322). Approve 
President, 3-38-13. Public Act No. 420. 
MARKETS AND EXCHANGES. 
smi y $ ish i Statistics in the Department 
Mr. Smith: To establish in Bureau of | ; artment 
\griculture Division of Markets: Division of Markets would invecstign =< 
I wt ereby producers market and consumers ns <onebamne ter 
jistribute market quotations, &c. (S. Rep. 554; » Rep. 409. Became, v 
pind sing ty Agric ture Appropriation bill, H. R. 28283, above under “Ap 
= MINING, 


"os : For t erection - Jaboratorics and other build- 
g 8143—-Mr. Foster: For the erection ol la pr bu! 
gt tee of Mines, at Pittsburg, Pa., and for other purposes: The 
to cost more than $500,000, of which $300,000 is appropr ne 
t . rounds for site at Forbes 
provision in Public 


ngs are not ; 
ll authorizes exchange of part or rhe arsenal groun 
and B. & O. R. In substance became law as 


dings Bill, H. R. 28766, below. 


PATENTS. 


ri : ‘Ons > -atent 

i, R i93—Mr. Bulkley: To provide for the construction of the } ut 

fi of the Ur Phe a ny Lopresrintes $4,000,000 for construction of fireproot 
ding at B and Fourteenth Streets Northwest, for use of the Patent Office. 


‘ 7 * > > ; j - ¢ d 

duced and referred to House Committee on Public Buildings an 

is at is q this pill did not become law, but the Public Buildings Bill, 
8766. for which see below, authorized preparation of plans for a building.) 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


‘ ; j * _ 
To increase the limit 


of cost * to au- 


Hi. R. 2&8766—Mr. Burnett: i ! ; ; 
ize the racial and completion of public buildings, and to suthorine She 
hase of sites for public .buildings, and for other purposes: a a 
‘uthorizing, but not appropriating, in the aggregate an expen ure oO 
00,000 Information about items in the bill will be communited, upon 
juest (H. Rep. 1522; S. Rep. 1291.) Approved by the President, 3-4-13. 
blic Act No. 432.) 
PUBLIC LANDS. 


H.R. 23351—Mr. Taylor: To amend an Act entitled “An Act to revide for an 
arged homestead.” Amends sections 3 and 4 of the Acts of 2-19-09 and Pa ae 3 
reducing the areas to be cultivated from one-eighth: to one-sixteenth and m 

icing the < £ adds a proviso that credit for 


-quarter to onc-eighth, respectively, and é 
dane on additional entry is to be given from date of residence on original 
om. Suns entry man may elect to have both entries considered as one ane on 
consolidated entry may have seven years in which to make Bablic Act 
Rep. 984: S. Rep. 1169.) Approved by the President, 2-11-13, (Public ¢ 
569.) 
RURAL CREDITS. 
S J. Res. 7;—Mr. Gronna: To provide for the appointment of a commission 


land-mortgage banks and co- 





) investigate the operations of co-operative ‘ocees sj 7 
sentien tamms ceadlit’ aaninand in other countries: Authorizes Presigent Py ae 
umission of three, with expenses not to exceed $30,000. ‘S. aote sien ane 

law aS provision in Agriculture Appropriation Bill, H. R. 2 3, 


“— 132 Mr Newlands: Providitig for an American commission for 

investigation of rural credits in Europe: Indorses American before tte 

zanized py Southern Commercial Congress and invokes diplomat c cons! “_¥ , 
for the commission in its itinerary abroad. (H. Rep. 1303.) Approve y 
President, 3-4-13. (Public Res. No. 73.) 
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TARIFF. , sli 

H. R. 24703—Mr. Bulkley: To extend the authority to receive certine 

ecks on national and State banks and trust companies in payment for gy 

mports and internal taxes and all public dues. (H. Rep. 841; S. Rep. 1276. 
proved by the President, 3-3-13. (Public Act No, 421.) , 


TRADE-MARKS. 

Ht. R. 10648—Amending an Act entitled “An 

n of trade-marks, &c.:” Prevents registration as 

institution, club, &¢c., incorporated by a State or U. § 
pproved by the President, 1-8-1323. (Public Act No. 347.) 


Act to authorize the registra- 
trade-mark of the emblem 
(H. Rep. 267.) 


TRUSTS. * fe ae 
S. 5000—Mr. Nelson: Providing for publicity in taking evidence under Ac 
July 2, 1890: Identical with H. R. 26749, below. Approved by the President, 


(Public Act No. 416.) 
500 ‘ To amend Sec. 73 and 76 of Act of August 27, 


H R. 25002—-Mr. Norris: P ds if contracts, &c 
Makes i . ~ts rc. j t o ooas , 7 
lakes illegal contracts, &c., for importation 3, to agents and enables 


in restraint of trade. Expressly extends existin oui 
© government to make seizures immediately upon importation without babi. 
xoods to enter interstate commerce. (H. Rep. 831; S. Rep. 1159.) Approve 
the President, 2-12-13. (Public Act No. 370.) 


RO4 


H. R. 26749-—-Mr. Norris: Providing for publicity in taking evidence under 
f July 2, 1890: Making depositions, &c., for use in suits in equity brought 


United States under Sherman law would be open to public as freely as trials 
open court, See S. 8000, above. 


WATERWAYS. hori 
li. R. 27944, H. R. 27986, H. R. 27987, and H. R. 27988—Mr. Nye: To authorize 
city of Minneapolis, inthe State_of Minnesota, to construct a bridge across 
© Mississipp! River tn said city: Each of these bills authorizes the construc- 
i of a bridge, the first to extend from Third Avenue south near First Street 
th, the second to extend from Plymouth Avenue north where old bridge now 
ds, the third to extend from intersection of Nineteenth Avenue south and 
laf’ Street, and the fourth to extend from Washington Avenue north oeoe 
ndale Avenue. (H. Reps. 1350, 1361, 1362, and i360. Status: All four ae 
*re reported by House Committee on Interstate and weorelgn Commerce, 1-24- 
with amendments placing them in form of bills to extend time under existing 


mt for oa. neing and completing the bridges—one year and three years, re- 
ectively. 
Public Acts Nos. 373-376.) 


Approved by the President, 2-13-13. 
9 of the Act entitled “An Act to 


Passed House and Senate. 


S. 8299--Mr. § : To amend Section 
able any State te oomeanee with any other State or States, or with the 
nited States, for the protection of watersheds of navigable streams, - 
‘proved March 1, 1911: Adds power for owners of lands to reserve railroa 

shts of way, telegraph and telephone easements, water-power rights, ken 
: to the United States under the Weeks Act. Ina iE . 
vig f rm became law as provision in wsriqulture.. Appr vent ee Bill, H, R. 
-‘3, above, tie ee ae ST _— 


a Fone 


tat 


(H. Rep. 477; 8. | 


cost of | 





A study of the bills which did not be- 
come law in the Sixty-second Congress 
Fand which consequently have lapsed, re- 
veals many proposed acts that closely 
affect business and busifless men. Most 
of these will be “introduced again. 

ALASKA. 5 Nad 

Only one of three acts affecting Alas- 
ka came out of committee. The Commit- 
tee on Public Lands reported favorably 
on Senator Smoot’s bill to provide for a 
permanent supply of coal for the use of 
the United States Navy. As amended 
by the Senate committee, this bill au- 
thorizes the lease of not more than 3,200 
acres each of Alaska coal lands for fifty 
years. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The sundry civil bill, carrying an ap- 
propriation of $113,271,000, was vetoed by 
President Taft on March 4 because the 
bill contained limitations on the appro- 
priations for the Department of Jus- 
tice to the effect that money could not 
be used to prosecute for acts arising out 
of an attempt to increase wages or to 


maintain prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, «&e. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The Borah bill, to establish a complete 
financial and banking the 
United States, not reported out by 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

The bill of Mr. Bulkley, H. R. 238570, to 
authorize the coinage of 3 cent and half 
cent pieces passed the House, but lapsed 
in the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Pujo’s bill, H. R. 24158, which 
gives the commitees otf Congress clear 
visitorial power over national banks, 
passed the House, but was reported ad- 
versely by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, but was placed, nevertheless, 
on the Senate calendar. 

Mr. Levy's bill, H. R. 27139, to amend the 
national banking law, was not reported 
out by the House Committe on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. Nelson's bill, H. R. 28866, 
jtablishment of a currency board in con- 
jnection with the Treasury Department of 
l the United States and for the incorpora- 
|tion of associations of Teserve and dis- 
|} count throughout the United States, was 
| not reported out by the House Committee 
}on Banking and Currency. 
| (Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
|of the United States of America are ad- 
; vised that a full abstract of the Nelson 
jand Borah bills may be found in the 
(final legislative bulletin distributed from 
j this office to members.) 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

| The Oldfield bill, H. R. 27158, to prevent 
lthe sale of boots and shoes as of leather 
/construction when other material is sub- 
| stituted in manufacture, was not reported 
;out by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 
introduced by Mr. Penrose, to 
| provide for the retirement of employes in 
was subjected to amend- 
the Committee on Civil Service 
jand Retrenchment, but was not reported 
jout. The main features of the bill are 
| briefed here: “‘To provide for the retire- 
|ment of employes in civil service: 
| “On account of age permits retirement 


system for 


was 





for the es- 


S. 7887, 


| Civil Service, 
|ment in 


of employes who are 60 years old and 
have served in civil capacities under the 
United States for 30 years, at 50 per cent 
of their average annual salary during 
ast 5 years, employes who are 62 years 
old and have served 25 years at 45 per 
|eent, and employes who are 65 years old 
jand have served 20 years at 40 per cent, 
|payments to be made quarterly. Forbids 
|retention in active service of any employe 
who is more than 70 years old. On ac- 
count of disability, not due to vicious hab- 
|its or other delinquency, permits retire- 
'ment after 5 years of service at 30 per 
cent of average annual salary for the five 
vears, at 40 per cent, after service of 10 
'to 20 years, and at 50 per cent after serv- 
lice of 21 years or more.”’ 

Status: Intrceduced and referred to Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
41-2118; on 1-23-13 an amendment was in- 





ted. ®*troduced to add a section providing that 


officers of the Philippine government who 
jare citizens of the Unted States and who 
have served ut least 10 years at a salary 
not less than $3,000 may be retired and may 
receive compensation equal to 2% per cent 
for each year's active service, for a num- 
ber of years equal to the length of sat- 
isfactory service. 
CORPORATIONS, 

The bill of Mr. Smith, of Texas, H. R. 
| 28852, to prescribe the coditions 
'which corporations may engage in inter- 
state commerce and to provide penalties 
for otherwise engaging in the 
briefed here: Requires incorporation 
| under a law or with a charter that limits 
powers to proposed business, excludes 
power to acquire stocks of other corpora- 
tions, permits transfer of interest in 
shares only on books and disqualifies as 
stockholders and officers, persons who 
are engaged in competing business or 
who.are stockholders or officers in cor- 
porations so engaged, forbids issue of 
, stock of par value greater than amount 
of actual capital, forbids excess of assets 
'over par value of stock by more than 
50 per cent, &c.; the restrictions are not 
to prevent pledges of stocks or to impair 





rights of creditors, &c.; the bill would | 
exclude from interstate commerce cor- 
porations with capital exceeding $200,- 


000,000, except with special authorization 
of Congress, and corporations which, en- 
gaged in business in two or more States, 
seek to destroy competition, restrain 
trade, &c. Carriers, banks, insurance 
companies, water, light, and power com- 
panies, and businesses, except holding 
companies, engaged in a business the 
bulk of which is carried on in a for- 
eign country, administration of estates, 
&c., are exempted from the provisions of 
the bill. Administration of the bill 
would be in the hands of the Bureau of 
Corporations. Status: Introduced and 
referred, to House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 2-25-13. 
The above measure was not reported 
out of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


FOOD AND DRUGS. i 

The following bills are referred to by 
number and titles. Further details can 
be secured from the Final Legislative 
Bulletin issued to members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 
America: 

S. 8i77—Mr. Owen: Requires that stock 
foods be tagged with weight, composi- 
tion, &c. 

H. R. 24828—Mr. Kinkaid: Defines dealer 
in adulterated butter, amends internal- 
revenue law concerning taxes upon 
wholesale and retail dealers. (H. Rep. 
813.) 

H. R. 24927--Mr. Hamilton: Prevents 
shipment of calves less than six weeks 
old when separated from mothers; in 
certain instances makes exceptions under 
regulation of Department of Agriculture. 
(A. Rep. 837.) (Minority report proposes 
to amend bill to apply to calves four 
weeks old, the age set in N. Y. law.) 

H. R. '2700—Mr. Simmons: Makes acz 





pply to potash and soda and potash and 
AMG. cx. : er 








under | 


duties: Creates commission of seven 
members, with normal terms of office 
for seven years, salaries of $12,000, and 
removal by President for inefficiency, 
&e., or by three-fifths vote of each 
' House of Congress, with the cause of 
lremoval stated in the resolution. The 


! ‘ 7 . os : 
| principal office is to be in Washington, 
same, is' 





porters, wholesale dealers, manufacturers, | 
&c., of opium, morphia, coca leaves, co- 
caine, &c., imposes: special tax of $100 
per annum, and upon retailers a special, 
tax of $ per annum; upon the drugs) 
themselves internal-revenue taxes are 
laid, five cents for ea#h pound of opium 
and one-fourth cent on each ‘pound of 
coca-leaves. The drugs mentioned are 
excluded from interstate commerce, un- 
aer penalties, except between persons or 
firms who have registered and paid taxes 
under the provisions of the bill. 

H. R. 28454--Mr. Lamb: Authorizes Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to require sanitary 
conditions in factories, to inspect ma- 
terials, and to, require destruction of un- 
wholesome materials, requires that all 
packages be labeled “Renovated Butter” 
and bear marks, &c., prescribed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


H. Res. 738—Mr. Allen: Provides for 
committee to investigate industry—its 
cleanliness, employment of women and 
children, &c. 


IMMIGRATION. 

The present status on all immigration 
matters is here briefed: 

S. .3175 —Mr. Dillingham: To regulate 
the immigration of.aJiens to and resi- 
dence of aliens in the United States. 
Levies tax of $4 On each alien enter- 
ing United States, defines classes of 
aliens not admissible, forbids solicitation 
of aliens to come to United States, makes 
carriers liable for brimging diseased 
aliens whose condition could have been 
determined by reasonable examination, 
makes curriers liable for expenses of de- 
tention and return of inadmissible aliens, 
provides for deportation, &c. (S. Rep. 
208; H. Rep. 851.) 

Status: Passed Senate, 4-19-12; passed 
House, 12-18-12, with Burnett bill, H. R. 
22527, substituted as amendment providing 
that aliens over sixteen must pass lit- 
erary test in English op in their own 
language, with exception for dependents 
and persons seeking religious asylum; 
Senate disagreed to amendment, asked 
conference, and appointed conferees. 
Messrs. Dillingham and Smith, 12-19-12; 
House insisted on }its amendment and 
appointed conferees, Messrs. Burnett, 
Sabath, and Gardner, 1-2-18. Conferees 
recommended passage of bill which is 
practically the Dillimgham bill, i. e. 8S. 
3175, as it passed Senate; there is provi- 
sion for test of literacy by reading for 
persons over sixteen, with exemption for 
dependents, &c.; the House adopted con- 
ferees’ report, 1-17-13; Senate disagreed 
to conference report, 1-20-13, largely be- 
cause of requirement of penal and char- 
acter certificates from countries which 
give them; 1-25-15. the House adopted 
conferees’ new report striking out the 
provision for penal and character certifi- 
cates; Senate rejected conferees’ new re- 
port, 1-27-13, because definition of alien 
was in such position as to enable eva- 
sion of provisions concerning white-slave 
traffic, &c.; House adopted conferees’ 
third report, 1-30-13, with position of 
definition corrected; Senate adopted con- 
ferees’ third report, 2-1-18; vetoed by 
President, 2-14-18, because of literacy 


test. On 2-17-13, passed Senate over veto; 
on 2-19-13, failed to pass House over 
veto. 

Hl. R. 19544—Mr. Kindred: Makes car- 


rier, &c., liable for. bringing insane per- 
sons whose condition might have been 


determined. (H. Rep. 590.) 
H. R. 22527 -—Mr. Burnett: To further 


restrict the admission of aliens into Unit- 
ed States. 

Prescribes that immigrants over six- 
teen years of age must pass a literary 
test in English or in their own language, 
with exceptidn for dependents and for 
persons seeking religious asylum. (H. 
Rep. 559.) 

Status: Reported by H. Com. on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, 4-16-12: 
Union Calendar No. 188. (This bill passed 
House, 12-18-12, as substitute for S, 3175, 
above.) e ‘ 

H. R. 278384—Mr. Hayes: Prevents law 
concerning contract labor from applying 
to musicians, actors, persons belonging 
to learned professions, personal and do- 
mestic servants, &c. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


Twenty measures of tmportance lapsed 
in committees. These included the Clapp 
and Pomerene bills relating to bills of 
lading. These also included Mr. Bris- 
tow’s bill S. 7970 to create an industrial 
commission, defining its powers and 
duties. This important measure is here 
briefed: . 

Mr. pBristow: To create an Industrial 
Commission and defining its powers and 


but the commission may conduct in- 
vestigations eisewhere in the United 
States or abroad. 


For services in organizing and finan- 
cing, tne bill forbids payments by cor- 
porations and joint-stock companies 
formed subsequently to its enactment of 
more than a scale ranging from 5 per 
cent on a capitalization of $5,000,000 or 
less to 1 per cent on a capitalization of 
$50,000,000 or more. It excludes from in- 
terstate and foreign commerce corpora- 
tions, &c., which, on July 1, 1918, have 
stock, indebtedness, &e., of a par value 
more than 10 per cent in excess of the 
fair value of their property, with excep- 
tion for cases where losses have ben 
sustained in business and with a proviso 
that the commissicn may extend for 
three years the time when ‘this feature 
of the bill becomes applicable to an 
existing corporation; makes all con- 
tracts, &c., in restraint of trade prima 
facie unreasonable with burden on de- 
fendant of proving the contrary; pro- 
hibits attempts to restrict competition by 
restraining purchase, lease, &c., of ar- 
ticles .of commerce through agreement, 
conditions, &c., imposed by a _ vendor, 
lessor, c., by discrimination in price 
or terms, by subterfuges or conceal- 
inent of identity of manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, &c., by cffering an article with- 
out price or below cost of production, or 
by fixing an unreasonably high price 
upon an article that enters into the 
manufacture of another, but with pro- 
viso that the commissicn may, extend 
the time during which vendors, licensors, 
&c., of patented machines, &c., may re- 
quire purchaser, licensee, &c., to pur- 
chase or hire constituent parts re- 
quired before the termination of the 
patent, and the time, when the bill may 
apply to appointment of sole agents to 
sell, lease, &c., any article. 

Thé commission absorbs the Bureau 
of Corporations, has jurisdiction over 
persons, firms, corporations, &c., that 
engage in any interstate or foreign 
commerce which Congress may regu- 
late, that bave annual gross receipts 
within the United States exceeding $5,- 
000,000, and that are not subject to the 
Commerce Act cf 1887, and its amend- 
ments, but including pipe lines. The 
conimiission has authority to. ‘ascertain 
here and abroad, the cost of production, 
the elements of the cost, market condi- 
tions. and selling price; information 
und the names of informants are not to 


be made public in such a way ag to be]. 


used by business rivals. The commis-. 
sion has duty of ascertnining if anti- 


instituting proceedings in court; 
the commission also may order discon- 
tinuance of illegal acts and practites, 
and if an offender persists, may appoint 


itself 


a receiver to take ‘possession and 
liquidate the business, in the case of 
persons and firms: in the case of cor- 


porations the receiver is to call a meet- 
ing of the stockholders and submit the 
question whether they will elect officers 
who will conduct the business as re- 
quired by the commission or will have 
the corporation liquidated. 

The bill fixes a penalty of $5,000 
knowingly making false reports to 
commission or discbeying its orders. 

Status: Introduced and referred to 
subcommittee on Interstate Commerce, 
January 6, 1913. 

The Kenyon bill, S. 6099, empowering the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
prescribing uniform classification of 
freight, and Mr. “Kenyon’s bill, 8.6100, ap- 
propriating $100,000 for the use of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
compiling a new form of classification 


for 
the 


of freight applicable throughout the 
United States. Both lapsed. 
LABOR. 


The legislation in this group is here 
briefed. 

H. R. 23189—Mr. Bartlett: To make 
lawful certain agreements between em- 
ployes and laborers, and persons engaged 
in agriculture or horticulture, and to 
limit the issuing of injunctions in certain 
cuses: 

Takes agreements and combinations of 
wageworkers or farmers, &c., out of pro- 
hibition of Sherman act. (H. Rep. 588.) 

Status: Reported by H. Com. on La- 
bor, 4-22-12: H. Calendar No. 194. 

H. Ry 2109—Mr. Lee: Providing for 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration 
in controversies between employers and 
their employes: 

Extends Erdman act to all railroad 
corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce and to their employes, and to all 


persons, firms, &c., engaged in mining 
coal which enters interstate commerce. 
(H. Rep. 883.) 

Status: Reported by H. Com. on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 6-7-12; 
Union Calendar No. 286. 

H. R. 26023-Mr. Martin: To amend 


Sec. 2 of an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
mote the safety of employes and travel- 
ers upon failroads by limiting the hours 
of service thereon,’’ approved March 4, 
1907: 

Limits consecutive service of employes 
to 16 hours, and of dispatchers, tower- 
men, &c., to 8 hours, and makes 16 and 8 
hours in 24 the respective maxima. (In 
lieu of H. R. 1899 and H. R. 25040.) (H. 
Rep. 1141.) 

Status: Reported by H. Com. on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 8-5-12; 
House Calendar No, 316. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
, REAU, 


BU- 


Five bills were introduced relative to 
the establishment of a legislative refer- 
ence bureau. The bill is aimed to serve 
Congress with the best available knowl- 
edge regarding legislation, its right 
form, and also aimed at duplicated leg- 


islation. Bills were introduced in the 
Senate by Senators Owen and La Follette 
and in the Heuse by Representatives 


Nelson and Eyans. 
MANUFACTURES. 


The Campbell bill, H. R. 16844, prohibit- 
ing fraud upon the public by requiring 
manufacturerse to place their own names 
upon manufactured articles was not, re- 
rorted out of the Committee on 
state and Foreign Commerce. The 
marks of Mr. Campbell in the House on 
June 6 last, indicated that the bill will 
be amended to affect only articles which 
are assembled and ready for use, 
will permit name, &c., being placed on 
the package or wrapper when it cannot 
be placed on the article. 


MARINE AFFAIRS. 


which lapsed, 
The Status of this 


Among fourteen bills 
there is H. R. 23673, 
bill is briefed here. 

Mr. Wilson: To abolish the involuntary 
servitude imposed upon seamen in the 
merchant marine of the United States 
while in foreign pvints, and the invol- 


men of the merchant marine of foreign 
countries while in ports of the United 


States, to prevent unskilled manning of 
American vessels, to encourage the train- 
ing of boys in the American Merchant 
Marine, &c. 

Limits hours of duty of sailors, fire- 
men, &c.; regulates payment of wages; 
requires proper quarters; abolishes crim- 
inal liability for desertion; regulates 
manning; requires apprentices; requires 
certain crews on towed barges, &c. (H. 
Rep. 645; 8S. Rep. 1321.) 

Status: Passed House, §-3-12; report- 
ed by S. Com. on Commerce, 2-26-13. As 
reported by the Senate Committee the 
bill has many amendments, including 
added requirements for quarters, a mod- 
ification of the requirement that a cer- 
tain percentage of the crew understahd 
English by requiring this only of a num- 
ber in each department sufficient to com- 
municate orders to the other members ot 
the department, an abandonment of the 
requirement of apprentices, and a direc- 
tion that the President give notice of 
intention to terminate articles of treaties 
concerning arrest and imprisonment of 
deserters, &c. Passed Senate, 3-2-13; 
Hiouse agreed to amendment, 3-3-13; the 
President allowed the bill to lapse, at the 
end of the Congress. 


’ MARKETS AND EXCHANGES, 
Among the lapsed bills are three pro- 
hibitigg interference with commerce 
among States and Territories with varia- 
tions and prohibiting the transmission 
of certain messages by telegraph and 
telephone or other means. These mes- 
sages concern contracts for future de- 
livery of wheat, corn or oats. (H. R. 


18323) without intention to deliver and 
cotton (H. R. 1456.) 

Important legislation regarding meat 
inspection, mining, newspapers and 
oleomargarine all lapsed. 

PANAMA CANAL, 
Several measures aimed at the dis- 


crimination in Panama Canal 
lapsed in committees, 


PARCEL POST. 


The Sulzer bill, H. R. 26662, proposed 
to substitute a flat rate for zone rates. 
Other bills affecting parcel post in- 
cluded that of Mr, Griest, H. R. 28816, 
“to authorize the using of ordinary 
postage stamps on parcel post pack- 
ages,” all lapsed. 


tolls 


PATENTS. 
No patent legislation bécame law. 
POSTAGE. 


Several laws proposing changes in 
postage rates on first-class and other 
mail lapsed. f 


PUBLIC LANDS. : 


Two measures relative. to public 
lands are briefed herewitha 





igh = pa Rech om te of this bill 
ere a aving right of Access to 
looks and records, and re iz of 
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S. 7886—Mr. Penrose: For ‘the relief 
of every officer or private soldier who 
wae. thes hk aut? enctdiombgi dl ninety 


Inter- | 
re- | 


and , 


untary servitude imposed upon the sea-! 


Marine Corps of the United States dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion. 
vides that those who have not 
their rights under homestead or pre- 
emption laws shall receive warrants 
for 160 acres of land, which may be 
entered by the warrantee or his heirs- 


at-law. Status—Introduced and_ re- 
ferred to Senate Cofmmittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 1-2-13. 

H. R. 26200—Mr. Taylor: Granting 
cities and incorporated towns coal 
lands for municipal purposes. Author- 


izes Secretary of the Interior to patent 
from coal] lands in a State not to ex- 
ceed 160 acres to each town and 640 
acres to each city, for the use of in- 
habitants and industries. The patents 
are to be conditioned to prevent as- 
signment, to provide prompt develop- 
ment, to provide publicity concerning 
development; &c, (14 Rep. 1499.) Status 
—Reported by House Committee -on 
Public Lands, 2410-13; Union Calendar, 
No. 469. 


PUBLIC ROADS. 


No legislation affecting public roads 
became law. 
S. J. Res. 106, introduced by Mr. Gore, 
creating a joint commission on public 
highways, was reported by the Senate 
Commitee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
No other measure affecting highways 
came out of the various committees to 
which the legislation had been referred. 


RURAL CREDITS. 


The measure proposed by Mr. Bathrick, 
H. R. 27661, is worthy of close scrutiny. 
It is briefed here: 

H. R. 27661—Mr. Bathrick: To establish 
a bureau to institute a system of loan- 
ing money to farmers upon agricultural 
lands: 

Bureau of Farm Lands to be organized 
in Department of Agriculture and to 
recommend to the Secretary of Treas- 
ury such loans as it approves; the Sec- 
retary of Treasury would make the loans 
on security of mortgages, obtaining 
funds from sale of United States bonds 
bearing not more than 4 per cent interest. 
Loans would be limited to 60 per cent of 
value of land. Status: Introduced and 
referred to H. Com. on Ways and Means, 
1-4-13, 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 


The status of the measure introduced 
by Mr. Lodge to create a tariff commis- 
sion is briefed here. 


S. 27—Mr. Lodge: To create a tariff 
commission: 
Establishes commission of 5 members, 


appointed by the President with consent 
of Senate, with normal terms of six 
years, not more than three to belong to 
same political party; salaries are to be 
$7,500 for chairman and $7,000 for other 
members. The commission would be re- 
quired to investigate cost of production 
of articles made subject to tariff legis- 
lation with special reference to prices 
paid domestic and foreign labor, prices 
of raw materials, producers’ prices, re- 
tailers’ prices, costs of transportation. 
conditions of foreign and domestic mar- 
kets, &c. The commission would also 
report, when directed by President, con- 
cerning applicability of maximum and 
minimum tariffs of the United States. 
The commission would have power to 
subpoena witnesses, &c., but might not 
be required to divulge names of persons 
furnishing evidence or information, and 
is not to make public any inforniation 
obtained from a person, firm, &c., in such 
a manner ag to be available for use of 
a business competitor or rival. The com- 
mission would report from time to time 
to either House or to the President, as 
called upon. 

Status: Reported by S. Com. on Fi- 
nance, 2-20-13; Senate Calendar No. 1127. 


TAXATION, 


The measure introduced by Mr. 
;derwood, H. R. 21214, is briefed here: 
} H. R. 21214—Mr. Underwood: To amend 
the special excise tax now levied with 
respect to doing business by corpora- 
tions, to persons, and to provide revenue 
for the government by levying a special 
excise tax with respect to doing business 
by individuals and copartnerships: 

; Levies tax of 1 per cent on excess over 
, $5,000 of net Income. (Offered to make 
up r@¥enue that would be lost by plaging 





Un- 


; Sugar on free list, H. R. 21213.) (H. Rep. 
| 416; S .Rep. 765.) 
| Status: Passed House, 3-19-12; passed 


Senate, .7-6-12 (with amendments making 
‘‘business” include receiving profits from 
| investments, 
labor, agricultural, fraternal, &c., 
|} ciations, repealing Canadian reciprocity, 
and creating a tariff board); in confer- 
| ence, 


TRUSTS. 


| The status of legislation under this 
ihead is briefed here. 

! S. 3345—Mr. Kefhyon: Provides impris- 
jonment for all individuals found guilty 
of violating Sherman law and fines only 
for corporations. 

S. %07—Mr. Cummins: Gives right of 
appeal of order of Circuit Court for dis- 
solution of American Tobacco Company 
to certain organizations and certain State 
Attorneys General. (S, Rep. 545.) 

Status: Passed Senate 4-5-12 (with 
amendment in ferm of substitute, which 
directs the Attorney General of U. S. to 
appeal the order, and:allow the organiza- 
tions and State Attorneys General to file 
briefs); now in H.*Com. on Judiciary. 

S. 7680--Mr. Clapp: Forbids discrimina- 
tion by selling at a lower price in one 
section than in another after allowance 
for differences in transportation charges. 

S. 7999—Mr. Nelson: To amend an act 
to expedite the hearing and determina- 
tion of suits in equity pending or here- 
after brought under the act of July 2, 
1890, &c.: Adds to Section 1 a provision 
that upon request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, included in #is certificate, the court 
shall appoint a special master to con- 
duct the hearings, &c. 


exempting from the éax | 
asso- | 





Status: Introduced and referred to 8. 
Com. on Judiciary, 1-7-13, 

H. R. 27907—Mr. Norris: 
S. 7999, above. 

H. R. 28380—Mr. Byrnes: Adds to anti- 
trust act a section excluding from its op- 
eration contracts, combinations, -&c., 
made by persons engaged in agriculture, 
&c., to enhance prices of agricultural and 
horticultural products, and combinations 
among laborers to increase wages. 

S. Con. Res. 4—Mr,. Pomerene: To direct 
Attorney General to bring criminal pros- 
ecutions against individuals in‘ connection 
with Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
Company cases. Status: Considered and 
placed on Senate Calendar, 7-26-11; re- 
ferred to S. Com. on Judiciary, 5-7-12. 
i. Con. Res. 1—Mr. Flood: Requests 
Secretary of State to confer with Austria, 
Italy, France, Spain, and Japan to as- 
certain if these countries will not pur- 
chase supplies of tobacco from a Bureau 
of Tobacco Industry, to be established 
by United States’ for purpose of furnish- 
ing these countries with 
of American tobacco for their govern- 
ment monopolies. (Rep. 1213.) 

Status: Reported by H. Com. on For- 
oon Ateiry, 8-19-12; House * Calendar 


Identical with 


their supplies 


WATER POWERS. 


The important legislation introduced by 
Mr. Brandegee, S. 8033, is briefed here: 
Mr. Brandegee: To authorize the Con- 
necticut River Company to relocate and 
construct a dam across the Connecticut 
River above the village of Windsor 
Locks, in the State of Connecticut: 
Authorizes relocation of Enfield dam 
with discretionary power in Secretary of 
War to IMPOSG a reascnable annua! 
charge (not to prevent a reasonable re- 
turn to the company), to be used in 
devoloping navigation on the Connetti- 
cut River. The dam is to be not less 
than thirty-nine feet high, and to per- 
mit discharge of 1,000 cubic feet a gec- 
ond (except Curing five hours at night 
when discharge Mav be 500 feet.) The 
company is required to build a lock to 
accommodate present and prospective 
commerce, and to convey the lock to 
the United States to furnish free power 
for its operation. If the grant is for 
any reason terminated, and renewed to 
other- parfles, the United States is to 


pay, or require its new grantee to pay 
the reasonable value of the dam and 
plant, based on cost of replacement 
and increased by not more than 10 per 
cent to cover initial expenses of com- 
pany, &c. (S. Rep. 1131.) 

Status: Passed Senate, 2- 7-13, with 


provisions for annual chg 

to the United States oy 
States to pay to the company the rea- 
sonable value of its property in the 
event the grant should not be renewed 
stricken out, and with provisions added 
that concerns engaged in transmittine 
between the States hydroelectric power 
should be subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and that the permit to the 
company should be forfeited if the com- 
pany In any way becomes Part of a 
combination ; On 2-24-13, was placed by 
Senate as amendment in the t 1 


fe to be paid 
and for the United 


¥ rT River and 
Harbor Bill, Fi. R. 28180, but was later 
climinated; in H. Com. on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. 
WATER WAYS, 

The plan of Mr. Newlands 
create a Board of Rive 
briefed here 

Mr. Newlands: To create a 
River Regulation and to ori a oa 
for the regulation and_control of the 
flow of navigable rivers in the aid of 
interstate commerce, and as a means to 
that end to provide for flood prevention 
and protection and for the beneficial use 
or flood waters and for water storage 
and for the protection of watersheds 
from denudation and erosion and from 
forest fires and for the co-operation of 
government services and bureaus with 
each other, and with States, municipali- 
ties, and other local agencies: 

Would appropriate $50,000,000 annually 
for ten years, to be expended by ap- 
propriate bureaus in effecting plans de- 
termined upon by a Board of River Rez 
ulation, to be composed of the Chief 
Engineer of the United States Army, 
chairman of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, the director of the Reclama- 
tion Service, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and a civil en- 
gineer, a saniary engineer, and a hy- 
droelectric engineer appointed by the 
President, 

Status: Reported by S. Com. on Com- 
merce, 3-3-13; Senate Calendar, No. 1187. 


(All members should consult the 
Final Legislative Bulletin, which 
has now been mailed to all mem- 
bers. This. covers, in brief, all leg- 
islation which became law or failed 
to become law and that affects busi- 
ness. The elaborate character of 
this index is indicated by the fact 
that it covers seventy-seven differ- 
ent classifications of proposed laws.) 
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. PUGET SOUND EXPORTS. 
Exports at those ports in the 
district of Puget Sound which 


show over a million dollars: in 
value during the fiscal year 1912: 

Foreign expts. 
Blaine... ccccocessees $8,030,358.00 
Seattle.. 22,621,347.00 





SuUMAS ..ccceccscoccce 3,314,288.00 
TacomMa...eccceceeee 24,909,549.00 
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to the exact total; the sundry civil 








Congressional Appropriations 
from 1875 to 1912. 


The following official compilation of Congressional appropriations 
from 1875 to 1912 is presented without comment. The appropriations 
by the sixty-second Congress are omitted as there is still some doubt as 


bill was vetoed. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS BY YEARS, 
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1882... cr cccccvacccssess $O5,066,579.88 1901 wn. icccodecpesscesce 719,278,826.89 
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1884. .ccccccrcccsccccces SUDISe fod Came LOOSo-0 spo nadine ébeceee sé 796,633,864.79 
1885 ce cecece 318,629,489.13 1904. ciccccdodsweesccass 736,578,402.76 
1886 vacececcce 386,489,913.20-1905....ccccccscccsccese 732,197 885.84 
1887 coccecece  887,330,971.99 1906... cccccccccccseses  765,553,620.068 
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TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS BY EACH CONGRESS. 4 
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Last Session - 


Measures that Failed of Passage 
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FOR SECRETARIES 
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Several letters relative to a curriculum for commercial secretaries | 


48 you go on forming these local Boards of Trade, and now 
this central one, the national Chamber of Commerce, you are 
making necessary a new profession, just as the Young Men's 
Christian Associations have made another. 
secretaries of those associations were so peculiar and needed so 
much experience 1n order that they might be effective that schools 
were created for the education of the secretaries. 
vou will have to do in respect to secretaries of Boards of Trade 
and of Chambers of Commerce. 
from which the new Chambers of Commerce can draw their sec- 
retaries, who will train the new membership in the way in which 
| the organization can be built up and give them a practical knowl- 
‘ edge of how they can do what they are organized to do.—From 
address of President William Howard Taft at annual banquet of 
Chamber of Commerce of the Umiied States of America, Janwary 


The funétions of the 


This is what 


You will have to have a school 





a 


have been received by the Chamber of Commerce: of the United States. 
They all tend to show that the active secretary is looking for a means 
of greater efficiency for himself and for his organization. 

With the recognition of the fact that the work of the commercial 
secretary is an important profession has come the determination to per- 
fect working methods, in so far as possible through standardization. 


A secretary cannot build up a town alone. 


He must know the 


needs of a community, then know how to make the citizens work to- 


gether to meet those needs. 


requires training. The letter from J. 


valuable suggestions. 


Ability to handle the situation properly 


M. Gutld, of Omaha, gives some 


7 


LETTER OF J. M. GUILD. 


The first equipment a commercial secretary needs for the success- 
ful conduct of his office is ability to hold men together in absolute 


harmony, and avoid division of classes or formation of cliques. 


To 


do this he must avoid favortism towards any individual or any num- 


ber of his members. 


He must leara to treat all alike and pay as much 


attention to one’s man’s suggestion or complaint as to that of another. 
In this way he will create confidence which must then be further en- 
larged by keeping all members informed of what the organization 1s 
doing. There is nothing so detrimental to a commercial body as the 
condition that arises from a lack of knowledge of what the club is 


doing, with its income or otherwise. 


Every member is as much en- 


titled to information as are the members of its directorate or executive 
committee and a frequent report of its financial condition should be 


made 
Working for Harmony. 

A secretary should, therefore, study out 
and adopt a mode of procedure that ‘will 
iwccomplish the creation and maintenance 
f harmony and confidence that no 
natter what the secretary may do there- 
after, either of his own initiative or 
under instructions, he will be free from 
any suspicion, and the membership at 
large will know by reason of their con- 
fidence in him, that he is doing what 
seems right and best to him from his 
point of view. They will have learned 
by that time that he sees a proposition 
‘rom many different angles, whereas the 
individual member with individua] in- 
terests generally sees it from but one. 


so 


The best way to accomplish harmony 
and confidence is through the publica- 
tion of a weekly paper and the sending 


ef same to each member regularly. This 
paper should be not for advertising pur- 
poses for outside people, but as nearly 
as possible a letter from the secretary to 


every member. In my own experience, 


j ssible to prepare a four-page | Pree 
I find it possible P S lessary facilities. 


$1-2 by 11 journal! with fifty-four inches 
of reading matter every week. This read- 
ing matter is not in letter form, is not 
occa- 


in long paragraRhs, with but an 
sional «exception, but is _ boiled down 
with each of the thirty to forty sepa- 


rate items of news given a heading that 
practically tells the story of each. 
Values Weekly Publication. 
Not only what the executive commit- 
tee is doing from week to week, but 
what different other standing and spe- 
cial committees are doing, or are plan- 
ning to do is chronicled. We announce 
speakers for special luncheons, run our 
committee calendar, and make 
announcements, thereby 


deal of correspondence. This journal 





lots of {including 
saving a great;results which have been obtained in the 
is|larger cities from the physical examina- 


tary may do different things to increase 
his efficiency and make him a more 
valued servant of the organization he 
represents. Whatever is done at such 
meetings is as individuals, and does not 
in any way commit the different organ- 
izations. 
Both 
tions 


the State and sectional associa- 
are schools for secretaries, and as 
such, with secretaries working within a 
secretary's sphere, will do incalculable 
good towards the greater and more in- 
telligent development of the country. 


J. M. GUILD, 
Commissioner Commercial Club, of 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Four Lines of Study. 

When a commercial club is organized 
the principal object 
is usually to increase the population by 
locating new industries. It goes without 
saying that such an organization will at- 
tempt to get better freight rates if they 
are being discriminated egainst, and that 
they will try to provide factory sites 
where the manufacturer will have nec- 
One of the first things 
that will occur to the secretary of such 
an organization is the necessity of mak- 
ing his town an attractive place to live 
in, and in trying to work this out he will 
soon find that he is confronted with 
problems that are difficult to solve. In 
my opinion it would be of great advan- 
tage to a secretary to have some in- 
formation of the following subjects: 

First—Questions pertaining to the pub- 
lic health, such as methods of milk and 
dairy inspection, prevention of tubercu- 
losis, garbage disposal, and the disposal 


in a small town, 


‘of wastes of all kinds. 


Second—The equipment which is con- 
sidered necessary for a modern school, 
heat and ventilation, also the 


on every man’s desk Saturday forenoon ; tion of school children. 


so he may take it tome with him and 
read it over Sunday. 
sider it much the same 
letter, however, and read it as soon us 


Many of them con-, 
as a two-page |@ 
| ticable 


it is received, glancing over the head- | 
ployes can afford to pay. 


ings and reading the items in which 

they are interested. The “journal” 

one of the best investments we have 

made. Its effect along the lines of in- 

forming our members is fundamental. 
State Secretarial Touch. 

into State, 


a pro- 


Organization of secretaries 
sectional or national bodies is 
gressive step taken by secretaries them- 
selves during the last few years and one 
that possibly occasioned the favorable 
remarks of President Taft at the first 
annual dinner of the Chamber of Com- 
mercé of the United States when he said 
in effect that schools for secretaries are 
needed and will have to be _ supplied. 
Through such an organization as 
Nebraska Commercial Secretaries, which 
was formed in ; 
thirty-two secretaries of this State were 
brought together far the first time and 
formed an acquaintanee which is the 
foundation stome of the association. 
They rubbed elbows with each other for 
two days; discussed and exchanged ideas 
on the daily problems of @ secretary. 
Their programme dealt with subjects 
that appeal to the smailer town, where 
the maintenance of club rooms is an 
exception, and where frequently the work 
of the commercial club is a constant 
struggle with inadequate dues. 

Interchanges of Opinion. 

In a larger way, the secretaries of the 
sixteen States embraced in the Central 
association of commercial secretaries 
get together once a year. At this meet- 
ing, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, St. 
Paul, Indianapolis, and Omaha conduct 
the same kind of a programme, only 
on a broader scale, commensurate with 
the greater importance of/this class of 
cities, but with both of them the work 
of a secretary only is déalt wich. No 








legislative or initiative fymetions are as- 
sumed. We meet as to talk 
the Caravan’ evr sseet ® Saat 


is | 


the } 





Omaha January 16 last, | 


Third—The housing problem, not only 
in regard* to building laws suitable for 
a small town, but also in regard to prac- 
methods of furnishing modern 
homes at a vental which factory em- 

Fourth~—The 
construction 


best 
and 


methods of 
street cleaning. 
JOHN DEWITT, 
Manager Keokuk (Iowa) Industrial 
Association. 
Problems of Communities Vary. 


The problems of\\communities seem to 
me to be varied as are the characters 
of the communities themselves. To illus- 
trate: We have reached the conclusion 
that one big work confronting the Busi- 
ness Men's League, of Montgomery, is 
the development of farm. lands in mid- 
dle Alabama for Western farmers. We 
expect to spend every energy this year 
to bring something tangible out of the 
work. Next to this we put the exten- 


street 


sion and fostering of our trade. We are 
systematically circularizing the mer- 
{chants and individuals of middle and 





south Alabama, impressing upon them 
the desirability of trading in Montgom- 
ery. We ran an excursion train into 
this territory last fall, and this year 
we intend to make two trips to see our 
country trade. 

The farm lands of this section: .We 
are bringing about the organization of 
a development company, which shall run 
excursions from the West to Montgom- 
ery, where We will be able to show 
Western farmers forty, sixty, and eighty 


;acres of land that can be bought on rea- 


sonable terms. We expect to conduct 
a demonstration farm of forty acres in 
connection with this work. We have 
recently undertaken to have Montgom- 
ery listed as a point to which home- 
seekers’ tickets shall be sold from all 
over the country. 
BRUCE KENNEDY, 
General Secretary Bysinesq# Men’s 4 
League, Montgomery, Ala. 


* Some Fundamental Principles. 


While a student in the school prepar- 
ing himself for a commercial secretary 


——_—-* 


CHAMBER SHOULD TRAIN SECRETARIES. 


Bas’ 


MAYOR 


FINANCE AND 
TAXATION. 










































































UNIQUE COMMISSION 
- TO VISIT EUROPE 


Organized by Southern Commercial Congress, 
Representatives of Many States Will Study 
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towns and for that reason vou cannot times than those plecged to a campaign (b) Financial revenue, in rural communities. Pe ; 
set any certain rules of conducting the |‘" the redemptio:: of a business com-| (c) Numerical strength. *4 i 4th—The relation of the cost of living to the business or- 
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tions of each city, and prepare same| Vice for the upbuilding of the commu-|cial revenue is necessary to properly % Se et 
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finances could be secured, could be made 
known, I believe the greatest drawback 
in the commercial work would have been 
solved. R. L. CASTLEBERRY. 
Secretary Hopkinsville (Ky.) Busi- 
ness Men's Association. 


Favors Institate Training. 


The function of the commercial organi- 
zation the wiil 
properly understood whole 
munity until 
understands the 
its existen¢e. 
sadly, a uniformity in our effort and 
each man is plunging forward to do 
the best he can, as he sees his responsi- 
| iuity. Neither do we profit by each 
|} others’ mistakes for we lack the know)- 
edge of individual failure. There are 
definite policies of organization work 
and effort, however, which will be suc- 
cessful in every community and work- 
able for the community’s and nation’s 
good. We need a_ getting-together of 
ideas, a getting-together for the study 
of the other fellow’s success, a getting- 
together for the study of the needs of 
the community, and how best we can 
meet those needs. These things, proper- 
ly handled are what made the gecre- 
taryship of the Young Men's Christian 
Association work a _ profession, and 
‘through the medium of institutes, should 
give to every secretary in commercial 
work, according to his needs, that edu- 
cation which will makes and establish 
his profession, and consequently raise 
|the standard of work of the whole 
fabric of commercial organization. 
WILLIAM F. HOEHN, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
of Kingston, N. Y. 
Stresses Organization Efficiency. 


in community be 
by the com- 
secretaryship itself 
wherefore of 


to-day, 


not 


the 
why and 


We lack very 





a) 


I will say that there are a great many 
subjects that should be studied: to me 
the following are the most important: 

First—How to obtain factories should 
be carefully gone into. 

Second—How to form 
tions. 

Third—How cities should be advertised, 
and what system should be used. 

Fourth—How waste and lost motion in 
| swantzations may be eliminated. 
| E. O. BARSTOW, 
| Secretary Canton (Ill.) Commercial 
Club. 

Regards Chamber Highly. 

The writer. who has’ made a specialty 
of organization work, and who has acted 
as secretary of various associations for 
the past sixteen years, realizes the im- 
portance of efficiency in handling associ- 
|ation work, but believes it would be 


good organiza- 





difficult to map out an ordinary course 
of training to qualify individuals for 
this sphere of work. More could be 


done in a shorter space of time, and far 
more satisfactorily, by persons desiring 
to enter this line of business to appren- 
tice themselves, as it were, with some 
established association in order to de- 
rive the proper training. I believe that 
a department should be established by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States to impart this training for the 
profession of association work, as the 
work which will be undertaken by the 


Chamber of Commerce would be in every 
way fitted to matriculate competent men 
as efficient secretaries. 

Cc. B. CARTER, 
National Association of 
and Underwear Manu- 


Secretary 
Hosiery 
facturers. 


Knowledge of Manufacturing. 


Efficiency iri commercial secretaries re- 
quires an intimate knowledge of manu- 
facturing conditions. The location, cost 
to produce and place on the railroad 
raw materials; shipping facilities and 
freight rates; labor conditions na a 
knowledge of the world’s markets. 

Coupled with the above the secretary 
Should approach every subject in a 
broad-minded attitude, and be able to 
place a proposition distinctively and 
tersely before the members of his board. 

H. M. MAGIE, 
Secretary Waynsboro (Va.) Board 
of Trade. 


Requires Tactful Work. 


My opinion is that the first and most 
essential thing in the commercial organ- 
ization is to secure the co-operation, in- 
terest, and unity of every citizen in the 
city or town where the organization is 
Started. To secure these conditions, it 
requires quite a lot of tactful work upon 
the part of the secretary, also the head 
officers of the organization. My opinion, 
also, is that public meetings should be 
held as often as practical which always 
results in the keeping up of the enthusi- 
asm of the organization, and with co- 
operation, unity, interest, and enthusi- 
asm, almost any proposition, which would 
be for the benefit of the city, town, or 
county, can be gone after in a manner 
that will result in securing it. ~ 

A. C. CONNOLLY, 
Secretary Weatherford (Tex,) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


A High Standard. 


In addition to the usual liberal arts 
course in college, a secretary should have 
‘equipment as a pedagogue, an efficiency 
engineer, anwadvanced sociologist, a pub- 
licity expert, and a politician. 

* BYERS H. GITCHELL, 









would have the experience and thought 


gratitude, jealousy, and individual rivalry 
of the citizens who have utterly forgot- 
ten the city of their choice and the means 
of their prosperity, visits their city and 
leads them back to their forgotten duties 
and constructs for them a commercial 
organization to be the instrument for the 
creation of a greater and nobler com- 
munity and their individual enrichment 
through the greater material growth and 
commercial development and _ increased 
activity in the city’s business life. 

The progressive business men are 
easily shown that almost any achieve- 
ment at which they aim for their com- 
munity is possible if they seriously de- 
cide to accomplish it and are willing to 
sacrifice a little time and energy. 

In the average city if even a small 
group of energetic and respected business 
| men become convinced that the personal 
j} service which they may devote to the 
community will be the means of its up- 
building and greater progress they glad- 
ly pledge their time and enthusiasm and 
become disciples preaching the gospel of 
community co-operation and go out in 
committees of four or five for two or 
three hours a day fer several days suc- 
cessively imparting to their fellow busi- 
ness men the spirit of their own con- 
secration to the public good and invite 
them to become members of the chamber 
of commerce or board of trade. 

The work of conducting these commer- 
cial revivals has now become systema- 
tized’and it is astonishing what far-reach- 
ing and substantial and profitable results 
can be accomplished in a short but en- 
thusiastic campaign which furnishes the 
resources for carefully planning and or- 
ganizing and executing the work of the 
various bureaus and departments and 
committee work of the envitalized busi- 
ness men’# organization: 

The fundamental faiths and_ tenets 
upon which these campaigns are found- 
ed are well defined and the business 
men of the community are told that in 
order to have a strong, 








influential busi- | 


planned and administered so that each 
volunteer in the ranks working for vic- 
tory in the campaign knows exactly what 
specific work he has to do and exactly 
the day and hour he has to do it and 
exactly who his immediate fellow work- 
ers are to be. 

Those who have watched these com- 
as Cincinnati and St. Paul, where 
have been very successful, and just re- 
cently in New York are astonished at the 
results achieved. 

These evangalistic commercial cam- 
paigns are not confined to great metro- 
politan centers, but are comparatively 
as successful or even more successful in 
cities of twenty-five, fifty or one hun- 
dred thousand. It is surprising to see 
how thoroughly the business men enjoy 
the work of the campaign after it is 
started and the pleasure they take in 
meeting and becoming acquainted with 
other business men whom they had known 
previously only by reputation. Many val- 
uable business friendships are ‘formed 
and the business men gain a remarkable 
fund of knowledge about their own city 
—its industries, manufacturing enter- 
prises, mercantile establishments, its 
banks and public utility corporations and 
seem to enjoy the diversion of taking 
their eyes off their own business for a 
short time and looking out qver the en- 
terprises of their city and considering the 
prosperity and progress of the entire 
community of which their own business 
is a part. 

They come to realize that the progress 
of the entire community is but the sum 
of the progress of its individuals and tiat 
individual interest in many Cases can be 
advanced imore economically and success- 
fully through co-operation and commu- 
nity activity rather than by individual 
effort—each striving for himself without 
any regard for the general good. 

, W. R. MESSENGER, 

Secretary Bronx Industrial Bureau, 
New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON MARKETING AND 
RURAL CREDIT NEEDS 


The following call for a conference 
and 
to be held in Chicago April 8, 9, and 


on marketing farm products, 


10, has been issued: 


“While the people are complaining of 
the high cost of living many farmers 
are 
Yield profitable returns on labor and in- 
vestment. 

“This constitutes the giant paradox of 
our time, and is so because of certain 
remediable defects in the economic struc- 
ture of the nation. We believe these 
defects come from a crude organization 
of the farmers’ way of doing business. 
The losses occurring yearly amount to 
| millions and af.eect producers, transpor- 
, tation lines, and many business interests, 
This waste not only makes for exorbi- 
| tant retail prices of foodstuffs, but also 
{makes impossible a healthy growth of 
the farming industry. 

“A generation ago the neighboring vil- 
lage orethe coun’y seat offered fair mar- 
kets to the individual farmer; but such 
a method of distribution to-day is in 
disharmony with the business world. Yet, 
in but few sections have farmers made 
the necessary adjustment to modern con- 
ditions, Through no fault of their own, 
this situation reacts harmfully upon all. 


American Agriculture Crude, 





“Compared with European countries, the 
business organization of American agri- 
culture must appear crude. We remem- 
ber, however, that our nation is still 
young, and just emerging from an era 
when farmers might exploit the land 
without regard to soil conservation. Even 
ne’ a large part of the nation has not 


reached the ‘setting down stage.’ A 
constructive programme, therefore, is 
necessary, since toth our marketing 


methods and our provision for the financ- 
ing of farmers have been outstripped by 
other countries, and by the evolution 
of other industries within the confines of 
the nation—a pathologic Condition of su- 
preme importance. 

“Our investigaticns have led us to be- 
lieve that conditions, such as we have 
described, can be improved with ‘the least 
delay by co-operation with farm  pro- 
ducers, from others interested in the grow- 
ing and distribution of farm products, and 
by the creation #f the Bureau of Markets 
in the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

“We believe that any attempt to recon- 
cile the high’ cost of living with the earn- 
ing powers of the people must be founded 
upon a normal condition of the agricul- 
tural classes. But the present season 
offers little hope either to producers or 
consumers unless the people take quick 
action. . 

“Therefore, acting upon the authority 
delegated us, we call a conference of all 
people interested to meet in Chicago, 
April 8 9, and 10, 1913, to counsel to- 
gether and devise some acceptable plan 
of action. 4 


“Fall Frank Discussion. 
“This conference will be open to a full, 
free, and frank discussion of such sub- 














Secretiry Detroit (Mich.) of 
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finding that their business does not! 


‘ested as 


ing and marketing farm products and 
how farmers may unite to secure eredit, 
and other matters of direct relation to 
the producing and distributing interests 
of the nation. - 

“Those attending this conference will 
have the benefit of the best thought that 


can be brought to bear upon the related 
problems. Leading economists, railroad 
men, highly skilled sellers of farm prod- 
ucts, and leaders of rural life movements 
will devote themselves to a discussion of 
present handicaps and plans for construc- 
tive action. 

“After this discussion the delegates to 
the conference will take such action as 
they may deem fit leading to the correc- 
tion of these evils. 

“FRANK P. HOLLAND, 

“Dallas, Tex. 
“BEN. F. BILITER, 

“Huntington, Ind. 
“FRANK E. LONG, 

“Chicago, Il.” 
“CHAS, W. HOLMAN, Secretary, 

“1408 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill.” 


Regarding the above call, H. U. 
Mudge, president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Lines, re- 
cently said: 

“We know that however high’ may 
be the prices of ‘retail products, any 
charge that we participate in the spoils 
cannot be laid at our doors, because 
freight rates are lower than ever be- 
fore. Indeed, we are as much inter- 
the producer and the con- 
sumer in finding who must shoulder 
the blame. - 

“Recently Mr. Gorman, one of the 
vice presidents of our lines, walked into 
a store and paid 40 cents a pound for 
California cherries. He was astounded 
at the price and asked the storekeeper 
why it was that he had to pay so 
much for the cherries when the same 
fruit sold in California at 5 cents a 
pound. The answer was, on account 
of ‘high freight rates.” Mr. Gorman 
then called the storekeeper’s attention 
to the fact that the freight rate on cher- 
ries from California here was only 
I 1-4 cents per pound. He then want- 
ed to know who got the difference? 
The question still remains unanswered: 
yet it is a question we would like to 
have answered, because exorbitant re- 
tail prices tend to restrict consumption 
and low prices to producers prevent 
the development of farming industries. 
In either case the railroads lose the 
haul. ; 

“IT am heartily in «sympathy with 
the call that the Associated Farm Pa- 
pers have made for the First National 
Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits to meet in Chicago in April. 
I believe that this conference will do 
an immense amount of good. None 


realize more keenly than we railroad 
officials, who come in contact with it 















every day of our li the need of 
farmers, _ jetting better business meth 
a i; f he oe hs gags 








mercial revival campaigns in such cities 
they | 


Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Washington, | man such expenses in the city of Wus 
DC ington and elsewhere for the payment 
Mrs.:Duncan U. Fletcher, Washing- the salaries of employes, clerks, steno 
i graphers, assistants, and such other nee. 
ton, D. C. : , }esary expenses as the commission may 
Miss Nell Fletcher, Washington, D. C. deem necessary: Provided, That the t 
Dr, Clarence J, Owens, Washington,}/tal expenses incurred for all purpos 
Dir &. shall not. exceed the sum of $25,000, a: 
Col. Harvie Jordan, Atlanta, Ga the said commission shall submit qa r 


Miss Jordan, Atlanta, Ga. port to Congress as early as practica} 
Miss Louise Vincent, Athens, Ga. embodying the results of its investig 
Miss Eula B. Tate, Washington, D. C. | tions and such recommendations 

Mr. F. J. H. von Engelken, East Pa-| may see fit to make. 
latka, Fla. 


Mr. William B. Hatch, Ypsilanti, Mich.| . Also on March 4 a resolution of t 


Mr, W, S. Harris, Geneva, Ohio. Senate and House passed bespeaki: 

Dr. T. J. Brooks, Agricultural Conege, | courtesies for the American commi 
Miss. : 7 sion for the investigation of ru 

Mr. Addison G. Foster, Tacoma, Wash. | credits in Europe. The joint resoluti 

Mr. John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. = SE Sees 

se os was as follows: 

Mr. John G. Ruge, Apalachicola, Fla. 7 

Mrs. John G. Ruge, Apalachicola, Fla. Ww hereas the Department of Stat: 

Mr. J. Allen Smith, Knoxville, Tenn,{ the United States detailed, upon the aj 

Mrs. J. Allen Smith, Knoxville, Tenn. | Plication of the Southern Comme: 

Mr. Dan G. Hughes, Danville, Ga. Congress, David Lubin, American del: 

Dr. E. H. Oliver, Regina, Saskatche-| ®@te to the International Institute 
wan, Canada. Agriculture, Rome, Italy, to direct a co! 

Mr. Robert I. Woodside, Greenville, | ference on agricultural finance, held u 
Ss, -¢, der the auspices of the Southern Con 

Mrs. Robert I. Woodside, Greenville,| Mercial Congress in Nashville, Tenn., 
ae ot April 1 to 6; and 

Mr. Clarence Ousley, Fort Worth, Tex. Whereas twenty-seven States were rep- 

Mrs. Clarence Ousley, Fort Worth,|{ resented through delegates in the conf: 
Tex. ence; and 

Mr. C. C. Mitchell, Millbrook, N. Y. Whereas resolutions were unanimously 

Dr. C. C. Thach, Auburn, Ala. adopted providing for an American com- 

Mr. Culpepper Exum, Birminghaim,]| mission to go abroad for the investiga 
Ala. tion of rural credits in Europe; and 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, Stanford Uni- Whereas the Southern Commercial Con- 


versity, Cal. Sress will ‘send the commission abroa 
Mr, A, B. Cass, Chamber of Com-; composed of delegates from all States of 

merce, Los Angeles, Cal. the United States, to report to the I 
Mr. Clarence M. Smith, Chamber cfj| ternational Institute of Agricultur: 

Commerce, San Francisco, Cal. (which under treaty is supported by t) 
Mr. Walter B. Webster, Commonwealth | government of the United States), at t! 


Club of California, San Francisco, Cal. 


_|time of the meeting of the General A 
Mr. M. V. Richards, Washington, D. C: 


sembly of the International Institute « 


Mrs. M. V. Richards, Washington, } Agriculture, May, 1913: therefore, be it 
D. C. Resolved by the Senate and Hous: 
Mr, John Haslam, Regina, Saskatche-| Representatives of the United States 
wan, Canada, America in Congress assembled, That th: 
Mr. Horace Haslam, Regina, Saskat-|} Secretary of State be authorized and , 
chewan, Canada. quested to bespeak for the proposed 
Mr. Lionel Smith-Gordon, 85 St.| American commission to investigate th: 
George’s Street, Toronto, Canada. European systems of rural credits ¢} 
Dr. J. J. Vernon, Gainesville, Fla. diplomatic courtesies of the various 7 
Mr. C.' W. Hillhouse, Sylvester, Ga. ropean governments. ; eee 
Mr. H. T. Fernald, Agricultural Col- Approved March 4. 1912 

lege, Amherst, Mass. . ; : , ‘s 

Mr, W. I. Diffenderffer, Lebanon, Mo.} , David Lubin, American delegate to 
Mrs. W. I. Diffenderffer, Lebanon, Mo.| the International Institute of Agricu’ 
Mr. J. S. Williams, Paris, Tenn. ture, Rome, is making all plans for 
Mrs. J. Ss. Williams, Paris, Tenn. efficient tour of Europe. he members 
Mr. J. C. Caldwell, Lakefield, Minn. of the commission will hay os ; 
Mr. E, H. Grubb, Carbondale, Colo. ortualee ta eact © every op 
Mr. Charles Carroll, Carrollton, Ma. | POtfUnity in each country to study the 
Mr. Vincent Astor, New York, N. ¥. | V@tlations and adaptations of co-oper 
Mr. Frederick Allen, New York, N. Y.| tive rural credit that have been evolv- 
Mr. Joseph Francolini, New York,| ed, suited to the conditions in each 
“ x: country. 

Mr. W. C. Brown, New York, N. Y. I lashing ee 
Mr, J, William Sanbury, Busti, N. Y. ml ashington, “we January ou 


Horace Plunkett, of Ireland, addressed 


Mr. Elliott B. Norris, Sodus, N. Y. . 
Mr. Henry Morgenthau, jr., Cornell C banquet arranged by the Southern 
University, Ithaca, N. Y ommercial Congress and made state 


Mr. Edward Hart, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. G. N. Lauman, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mr. E, J. Wickson, University of Cali- 
fernia, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. Joseph Edward Stubbs, president 
University of Nevada (in Europe now.) 
Mr. William T. Creasy, Catawissa, Pa, 
Mr. Van Courtlandt, New York, N. Y. 


ments which are worthy of the earnest 
consideration of America. An impor- 
tant quotation is made here: 
Why Anglo-Saxen Agriculture Re- | 
mains Unorganized. 
However opinions differ as to — 
the cause, I do not think there will 


may 


Mr. Edward M. Chapman, Old Lynn, 
Conn. any questioning the fact that while 
Mr. J. P. Gossett, Williamston. S. C. these continental countries the farmer 
Dr, Henry Marshall Tory, Edmonton,|are applying methods of combination to 


Alberta, Canada. 


their business, i if , St; 
Mrs, Henry Marshall Tory, Edmonton, oe ereeanl. Stat 


where the organization of business ha . 


Alberta, Canada. 
~ ti . oak been brought to the highest perfection 
; he itinerary wi e about as fol-}the farmers, speaking generally, have } 
OWS: signally failed to adopt methods of com- 
April ; 26—Sail _at noon on_ thejbination. I attribute this not so much 
S. S. Saxonia, of the Cunard Line,/to their failure to recognize the need 


from pier 54, North River, New York!/f" combination as to a genera] attitud: 
City. The commission will make its|°f£,™imd «which has unfitted them for 
headquarters in New York at the Ho- mae gy 7a ee aeweitication” 
| tel McAlpin, Broadway and Thirty-|thought, it has. nea fo <2 age oan * 
third Street where a general reception! form. of combination ‘Mittable . : 
will be held the evening of April 25;|business must. be suitable. to countr 
Italy, May 11 to 19; Hungary, Mayj business, which it is not. The ordina: 
19 to 25, subcommittees visit Russia | joint-stock corporation is a pooling 

and the Balkan states; Austria, May|>USiness for more economic or efficie 
25 to: 30; Germany, May 31 to july 1 conduct or an investment of capital 


. . . , 4 
subcommittees visit Denmark, Sweden,|P'°"t,, The great majority of those wh 





town 


NP Rie : join it pe j g . 0 
ada gr Belgium, and Holland; business The farses pects tl 
rance, July 2 to 10; England and wholly different ia its purpose. He who 


Ireland, July 11 to 18, 

July 18—Sail from .Queenstown on 
the S. S. Cedric, of the White Star 
Line, due in New York July 25. 

The last day of the Sixty-second 
Congress contained important acts and 
legislation relative to the European 
commission. The act making appro- 
priation for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, contained the following sec- 
tion which. was approved by President 
Taft, March 4, 1913: 


That the President of the United States 
shall appoint a commission composed of 
not more than seven persons who shall 
serve without compensation to cO0-oPperate 
with the American commission assembled 
under the auspices of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, to investigate ana 
study in European countries cO-operative 
land-mortgage banks, co-operative’ rura} 
credit unions, and similar organization 
and institutions devoting their attention 
to the promotion of agriculture and the 
betterment of rural conditions, and for 
the purpose of its investigations the com- 


| mission shall be Prrwaericiey A incur and 


enters it does not wish to part with his 
business or with its control, and he doves 
not seel. an investment for his capita 
He joins with his neighbers with the 
sole object of bettering the conditions 
under which he conducts his own bus'- 
ness. Hence, if the combination is or 
ganized on the joint-stock or capitalist 
basis it usually breaks down—here I 4 
speaking from long study and observa- 
tion and a good deal of practical ¢x- 
perience—because the control and th? 
profits of the joint undertaking fall in‘ 
the hands of those who happen to ha\* 
the most stock in it. If, however. t 
co-operative system is restorted to, th° 
reward of capital is limited to a fixed 
percentage. AlJll the remainder of 
profits are divided among the participan'* 
in the undertaking in proportion as ea 
one has contributed to their making, 2° 
the governing body ts elected upon t”’ 
democratic. principle of one man one 
vote. I am firmly convinced that t” 
persistence of the American farmers i” 
making their business the sole exceptio” 
to the universal rule of American bus! 
ness is to be explained by this wro"s 
assumption that a system of org2niz?- 
tion suitable to’ all other oecupations * 
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NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD NEEDS 


Public D:scussion of Importance Arranged by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


4 striking evidence of the adaptability 


1 great Chamber of Commerce to the 
bli interests of a section was given 
March 6, 1913, when the board of di- 
ors of the Boston Chamber of Com- 

e arranged for a hearing on the 
lroad situation in New England. The 
ring brought together many of the 


st eminent students of the transporta- 
problem in New Engiard and resuit- 
in the taking of a great deal of val- 
jie testimony. The directors, under the 


rectorship of James J. Storrow, presi- 
t of the Chamber of Commerce, sat 
n 10 a. m. to 12:50 p. m.; from 2 p. 
to 5:30 p. m., and from 7 p. m. to 
m. The call issued by President 
row will have interest for great or- 
izations everywhere: 
the Members of the Boston Chamber 


f Commerce: 
;entlemen: The railroad 
w England presents many 

perplexing problems. It seems to be 
neral that Boston and 
New England desire better transportation 

ce than they are receiving, but as 


situation in 
complicated 


1 ge opinion 





to how this can there 
is no unanimity 


Each person's 


be accomplished, 
of opinion. 
point of view is based 
upon the facts as he knows them; but 
all the facts in regard to each part ot 
New England's transportation system are 
not Known to any one person. One 
son standing within the comparatively 
small circle of facts which have come 
to his attention reaches a certain con- 
clusion; another person, standing within 
another circle of facts, may reach an en- 
tirely opposite conclusion. As a result 
there are many conflicting and diverse 
opinions as to the method by which an 
improved service can be assured. 

Upon the directors of the chamber rests 
the duty of recommending to the mem- 
bers of the chamber what changes if any 


per- 


in existing condliions the Boston Cham- 
her of Commerce should urge and en- 
deaver to bring about. 


This is an exceedingly difficult task. No 


one group of men has all the light or 
all the wisdom required for a wise solu- 
tion of our transportation problems. That 


will only be reached after weighing tem, 


perate suggestions, representing the point 


of view of all the interests affected by 
the problem. 
In order tnat the directors may have 


the benefit of the views of as many mem- 
bers of the chamber as possible, they 
have arranged to give a hearing, and re- 
spectfully invite all members of the 
chamber who desire to present any con- 
structive suggestions to attend. 

will held on Thursday, 
the reading room, Chamber 
Commerce Building, from 10. a. m. 
12:30 p. m.,*from 2 p. m. ‘to 5:30 p. 
m., and from 7 to 1Q p. m. 


This hearing 
March 6, in 
of 
to 


be 


In order that each member of the 
chamber who desires to present a con- 
structive suggestion may be sure of an 


epportunity to doe s0, and in order that 


there may be some equitable division of 
the time between those who desire to 
be heard, you are requested, in case 


you Wish to be heard, to notify the secre- 
tary of the-chamber to that effect be- 
fore Wednesday noon, March 6. The 
directors will so allot the time as to give 
each person who has given such notice 
an opportunity to be heard. After those 
who have given notice have spoken, other 


members will be recognized. 

Judging from the suggestions which 
have been made as to What change in 
the existing situation is most likely to 
result in an improvement in the railroad 
facilities and service furnished to the 
people of New England, the members 
of the chamber are roughly divided into 


three classes: 
(1) Those who believe that the best way 


to secure an improvement is by separat- 


ing the Boston and Maine Railroad from 
the New Haven control and management, 








Forms 








and that in order to accomplish this the 
Commonwealth should take over the 
stock of the Bostcn and Maine Railroad 
now held by the Boston Railroad Hold- 
ing Company; and : 

(2) Those who believe that the obiect 
desired could best be accomplished in 
some other way; and 

(3) Those who believe that no change 
in the existing situation is advisable. 

Members advocating the separation of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad will be 
asked also to state what arrangement 
for the management and operation of the 
road is in their opinion feasible and ought 
to be adopted in case the Commonwealth 
should take over the Boston and Maine 


Railroad stock now held by the Boston 
Railroad Holding Company. 
It should be borne in mind by the 


members of the chamber that the objects 
of the hearing are: (1) That the directors 
may have tne benefit of the suggestions 
of as many members of tne chamber as 
possible; and (2) That each member of 
the chamber who desires to do so may 
have an opportunity to present his sug- 
gestions. [t is not a membership meet- 
ing, and there will therefore be no vote 
taken. Neither is it intended that those 
present shall engage in a joint debate. 
There will, however, probably be an op- 
portunity given at the conclusion of the 
hearing to one representative of each side 
to sum up the arguments supporting his 
point of view. The recommendation of 
the directors will later be submitted to 
a membership meeting. 

This letter is sent.with the approval 
and by the direction of the board of di- 
rectors. JAMES J. STORROW, 

February 26, 1913. President, 
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The above picture is of Tacoma’s new six hundred thousand dollar steel bridge. 
center of the city and the manufacturing district on the tideflats. 





The old 














It connects the commercial 
draw-bridge which limited close con- 


tact between these two important portions of Tacoma is shown in the picture as passing under the new bridge. 


it will be rapidly removed. 


also for uninterrupted traffic on the river. 


A water main trom the city to the 


the structure and is not affected by the lift of the middle section. 


The new bridge provides for street car transportation, a hard surface roadway, and 


tideflats is carried over the top of 
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GREAT CHANGE MADE 
IN COMMERCIAL BODY 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 





: -.- _».}/the work of the Association of Com- 
last issue of the Nation’s} ; 
: | merce during the past year has attracted 
went to press, the mane! |. much nation-wide att-ntion as the] 
is been iKel to transform Junior Association of Commerce. The 
\ r Board of Trade intolidea is not original with Grand Rapids, 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce, } as it has been tried by other organiza- 
an bill is now pending in the Mas-| tions, but the scope and purposes of the 
hiscett Legislature changing the; Junior Association of Commerce of 
1 . Grand Rapids is new and different from 
rat name of that orgamzauion! ony other organization in the country. 
we otitle The object of the Junior Association 1s to 
new tamber is arranged on the! assist in teaching young men how to se- 
~* “pee Oe i aa «| lect their life’s vocation. The Junior As- 
2 asis ind the p in Ol Car rying | sociation co-operates with the Grand 
wo of the organization PeCT-{ Rapids High School in its vocational 
t addition of bureaus as tast| guidance work, carrying the work one 
the e eas arises and|Step nearer the business world than is 
. {possible in the schools. 
runas afe In starting, | ' The Junior Association of Commerce 
( reaus ar lwas organized on October 5 in the di- 
Ir ’ lre ‘tors’ room of the Association of Com- 
Ne Industrie | mer« e, with sixty-nine members. Officers 
lercantile Affa Oe ere elected and at a subsequent meeting 
‘weet par wens ; the constitution and by-laws were adopt- 
hs sa ae j}ed. Since that time the Junior Associa- 
Livi : fair: jtion has met regularly every two weeks 
LI W orceste \iagazine, im COM | on Saturday morning and has listened to 
menting editorially upon the change,!some practical speaker on the business 
says topics of the day Their meetings are 
The old Board of Trade was a @ONe€-|conducted with strict adherence to par- 
rack road; the new Chamber of Com-jljamentary practice, the business meeting 
ree will b i five-track road. The}coming first, which is adjourned before 
d Board « rrad ad a limited in-/the speaker begins. 
the new Chamber of Commerce It has been the custom to listen to men 
p t have a unlimited one. Th@]engaged in practical business through- 
Boa of T was chartered for/out the city, and after an explantion of 
$10.00: th vy Chamber of Commerce | his line of business it has been the habit 
be chartered for $1,900,000. The old peo conduct the Junior Association through 
of Tra operated through the!the business house, the workings of 
‘ taneou efforts of volunteer com- |which have just been explained to them. | 
ttees—wher y were not actually |In this manner the machine shops, the 
tted—men who were too busy to ive! furniture factor the filtration plant, 
» SE S ‘ vital problems which } wholesale houses, retail houses, railroad 
lways need; the new Chamber ol | shops, have all been discussed and vis- 
mn 1erce | B intends to employ | ited by the Junior Association. 
paid experts to do the investigating for} Under the guidance of Mr. J. H. Skin- 
nen who sha be always on the ner the junior association has been con- 
and capable of giving a good ac-!ducting an experiment farm, and in the 
t of emselve rh i Board of} fail prepared it for early spring planting. 
ad was n » Worcester thé; The purpose is to give. young men who 
Char ( imerce takes in the] study theory in school an opportunity 
ole of orces ‘( t fhe old to become conversant with the practical 
ard of Trade w org zed when tie}side of business life, and thus assist} 
t questi was a local matter,’them in choosing a vocation which is 
th heads departments within]/to their liking and with which their tal- 
rea and every shippe: i law lents are commensurate 
to himself: the new Chamber of Con - | : RE IMP ERTL 
ce js organized when the railroad 
ree {8 organized when the railroad | HOW FAKERS FAKE. 
that confronts the American people, | a ae Se ae 
‘eo: requires the ablest brains in | Ail organizations are recommended to 
America to solve the difficulties that |4?Ply to the Rochester (N, Y.) Chamber 
confront bot the railroads and | 0f Commerce for a copy otf a pamphlet 
shippe The old Board of Tradejentitled “How Fakers Fake It de- 
is organized in a day of intense in-| Scribes with some humor and much skill 
idualism: the new Chamber of Com-|the gentle art of gaining one’s living 
e is organize it a time when the| Without effort. It takes up in succeeding 
benefits of co-operation have become |‘ hapter “‘The Religious Faker,” “The |! 
arly apparent. demonstrable und ai- | Philanthropic Parasites,’ “‘The Famous 
nost niversally accepted The old jCitizen at Bargain Rates,” ‘First Prize 
Board of Trade was poor, always poor; | at the Buncombe Exposition.’ the ‘‘sou- 
intended that the new Chamber of | venir booklet, special advertising, di- 
Commerce hall be rich—rich in re-|rectories, and “small fry.’’ The sum- 
sourcefulness revenues, and results. |™ing up of the question is made that 
e old Board of Trade was the best the members of the Rochester Chamber 
that its generation could think. could|0f Commerce, who are approached by 
onceive the w Chamber of Com- | sP< ial advertising promoters, should re- 
merce is the best that its generation; fer them firgt to the chamber for in- 
ean think, can conceive. The old Board|dorsement. One of the very best chapters 
of Trade was precisely what its mem-|iS8 that dealing with “Philanthropic Para- 
bers made it; that it was largely a social | Sites | All commercial executives will 
organization was due to the fact that|enJoy the true-to-life character of this 
when it was created its members wanted chapter A brief quotation will promote 
that kind of a body and clung to it;|4 desire for more: ; 
e new Chamber of Commerce is to be “A beautiful lady, yet a businesslike 
business body. andling and solving lady, will sidle into your office and with 
husiness yblems ecause its members} c®arming hesitation approach your desk, 
“ant that kind of a body. The olda|/@*aling a subtle odor reminding you 
Board of Trade necessarily was subject of mapby vayneed days in the apple or- 
® some limitations would be strange chard. “You look up, flattered by the 
- in a communit conservative as smile and worried by its import—alto- 
New England. tradit and precedent gesner a mixed emotion ; : 
lidn’t play some part in our business You acknowledge your identity and 
hodies: the new Cha ee of Geneares she begins, ‘It’s the home, Mr. Mark, 
s a pioneer, a pathfinder, with nothing we do so need your advice, the commit- 
hut a future. The old Board of Trade coe tell tee eet yen Saee — eer ene 
iced the views of 150.000 people: the for several years and they said they 
ew Chamber of Comm will voice | Vere Sure ly came and talked with 
The views of 500,000 peo; The old —_ chest would help i You are #0 
Board of Trade conserved the commerce clever in these matters. ba 
of our city and $100,000.00 the Gene Tf it weren't for a cold feeling in 
Chamber of Commerce will conserve the your spine, you would oer? but for the 
ommerce and agriculture of fifty-eight life of you, you cannot think of any home 
ities and towns, amounting to more with a capital H,’” in whica you are in- 
than a billion of dollars; the old Roard terested. Your see gion ae — 
of Trade typified the nineteenth century an appropriation o — do oe to craw 
he new Chamber of Commerce tvnig.c | Conversational ecards in the game and 
“"\then in a voice you endeavor to make 


the twentieth. 


Southern Secretaries. 
The officers 
of the Southern 
taries’ Association 
y, Friday, 
ind 7, at 
days for 
Southern 
ation. 


iuse 


executive committee 
Commercial 
have selected Thurs- 
and Saturday, June 5, 6, 
Charleston, S. C., as the 
the annual meeting of the 
Commercial Secretaries’ Asso- 
This date has been named be- 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
t America meet in Baltimore on June 8 
and all secretaries are interested in ad- 
vertising and will surely want to attend 
hoth meetings. The programme is aimed 


and 
Secre- 


Ca 


it rendering practical institute guidance 
0 secretaries. 

New Pacific Organization. 
Business men of Oakland, Cal., are 


taking steps to form a Commercial Club. 
They are planning to raise a quarter of 
# million dollars to encourage the loca- 
‘ion of industries upon the Oakland side 
of San Francisco Bay, and thus to secure 
‘or their city the advantages which be- 
‘ong to it by location. It igs rumored that 
the secretary of the new commercial club 
Will be offered $8,000 a year. An under- 
ving purpose is to secure for Oakland 
much of the benefit incidental to the Pan- 
ama-Pacitic Expositivy of 1916, 


ganizations Exerting Varied Influences 
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BY JUNIOR BRANCH 


Grand Rapids, March 10.—No branch of 





both kindly and judicial you say, ‘which 


home?’ 

““Oh, Mr. Mark, what a noble citizen 
ou are. So many homes that you can- 
not remember them! Why this is the 
ome that you and Mrs. Mark gave ten 
dollars to, year before last to build the 
new dining-room, you know, the home 
for up on So-and-So Street. 
“Tt’'s out. Your bet is seen and raised, 
you are in and you cannot lay down 
your hand.” 


Get it and read it all. 


National Piano Conventions. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the annual convention of the National 
Association 9f Piano Merchants of Amer- 
ica It will be held in Cleveand at the 
Hotel Statler on June 2 to 4. Over 500 
delegates are expected. June 2 will be 
reception day, with a theater party for 
the visiting ladies at the Hippodrome in 
the evening. Tuesday morning will be 
the first business session, and the con- 
vention will be continued through Wed- 
nesday as occasion may require. The 
annual joint banquet of the Piano Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers will be held 
at the otel Statler on the evening of 
June 3, the National Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association will also meet dur- 
ing the same week in Cleveland, 


WEEKLY CHICAGO SURVEY 
OF BUSINESS FACILITIES 


the 


Beginning March 5 Association of 
Commerce of Chicago will week by week 


| give publicity to reports from each of its 


seventy-eight subdivisions as to the most 


important facts and conditions relating 





to each individual line of business. This 
matter will be official, being prepared 
originaliy by the firms interested, sub- 
mitted to a committee representing the 
Whole, edited by the chairn.in of the 
publicity committee, and finally read and 
approved by the ways and means com- 
mittee of the association before’ the 
weekly meeting at the Hotel La Salle on 
Wednesday, as usual 

So far as we know, this is the first at- 
tempt ever made in this or any other 
city to compile reports of this nature, 
siving authentic and official news, and | 
reliable data most carefully complied 
and fully authorized. Reports will aver- 
age 1,500 words in length and will not be 
released for publication before the ways 
and means meeting each Wednesday. 
The reports will be published at the end 
of the year in permanent form giving 
the most complete anygual review possi- 
ble to compile, covering the whole mar- 
ket—manufacturing, wholesale, and re- 
tail lines. 

The machinery for the compilation of 

he reports is in the ways and means 
committee of the association, composed 
of 400 men representing’ every line of 
trade and profession in the city. The 
seventy-eight subdivisions are divided 
into nine groups, each group having a 
| representative on the ways and means 
council. The ways and means council, 
| together with the chairman and vice 


|} chairman of the committee and the chair- 
man of the publicity committee, will have 
;feneral supervision, assisted by the sev- 
| enty-eight subdivisional chairmen. 

The first report was on “Chicago as a 
| Dry Goods Market.’ This report came 
| from subdivision committee, No. 1 (Dry 
and Dry Goods Commission). The 
covered Chicago's buying power, 
distributional advantages, its manu- 
|facturing and finishing establishments. 


{Goods 


report 
}its 


Good Florida Secretaries. 


Secretaries of large commercial or- 
ganizations are devoting much of their 
time to giving assistance to smaller or- 
ganizations desiring help, which evi- 


dences the growing tendency of commer- 





cial organizations to work together to- 
ward acquiring rapid and effective re- 
| sults A secretary who is being kept 
very busy giving suggestions and en- 


jcouragement to Florida organizations is 
; W illis B. Powell, secretary of the Tampa 
;(Fla.), Board of Tradé. Mr. Powell 


re 


jcently within a week spoke to members 
of the Arcadia Chamber of Commerce, 
delivered an address on the welfare 
movement at the Court House in Ar- 
cadia, delivered an address. in member- 
ship campaign at Ocala and took part 
in a large civic rally at Bartow. Mr. 
Powell says that the entire State of 


Florida is 
through its 


showing remarkable activity 


ommercial organizations, H. 
H. Richardson, of Jacksonville, and T.e- 
land J. Henderson, of Pensacola, are 


equally active in general 
of small organizations. 


strengthening 


Boys in Civil Service. 


There has been formed in the Winston- 
Salem High School a club of boys bear- 
ing the name of Alpha Club. Concern- 
ing this club, Le Roy Hodges, secretary 
of the Winston-Salem Board of Trade, 
Writes as follows: 

“IT do not know of another one organ- 


ized for the purpose of making the school 
a more efficient institution for the train- 
ing for citizenship, the creation of re- 
spect for public service, the elevation of 
public ideals, the encouragement of hon- 


est public leadership, the ennobling of 
American statesmanship and the im- 
provement of the social status of our 


people, and the making of the city a bet- 


ter, greater and more beautiful place in 
which to Jive. If you know of any other 
high school clubs organized for such a 


purpose, [I would certainly appreciate it 
if you would let me know where they are 
located, so that I can get in touch with 
the moving spirits directing them. 

“The essential difference, as I see it, 
of the Alpha Club of the Winston City 
High School frém other high school so- 
cieties is that the Alpha Club is an or- 
ganization of boys in whom has been 
born the desire for service. Their every 
sentiment is pitched in terms of prepara- 
tion for future citizenship.” 

Secretaries in various parts of the coun- 
try who know of organizations of boys 
for civic service are requested to write 
to this office giving details. 


Rural Progress in New England. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce en- 
tertained at dinner early in March, the 
delegates to the New England conference 
fon Rural Progress. It was noticeable 
that notwithstanding New England is so 
great a manufacturing center, all recog- 
nized the agricultural interests of New 
England as of primary importance. The 
speakers emphasized the need of mar- 
ket terminals so as to permit those who 
raise foodstuffs in New England to se- 
cure every advantage in marketing. At 
present they are at a disadvantage when 
compared with the producers of foodstuffs 
remote from Boston. George Woodruff, 
of Joliet, Ill., took as his subject ‘‘What 
is the Matter with America?’ and in the 
progress of his statements covered very 
earefully the. whole question of co-opera~ 
tive. rural credit institutions in Europe. 
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MISSOURI FEDERATION 
COMMERCIAL CLUB’S 
ANNUAL MEETING 


annual the 
Federation of Missouri Commercial Clubs 
was held at Moberly, Tuesday and Wed- 
February 2 and 26, to devise 
means for advertising the State. 

At a banquet held at the close of the 
first day’s session a fund of $5,000 was 
subscribed for advertising Missouri, and 
addresses were made by Isador Loeb, 
of the University of Missouri; President 
A. Ross Hill, of the university, and H. 
B. Tierney, of Trenton, Mo., who told of 
the methods by which farmers and busi- 


The second convention of 


y 


nesday, 


ness men were brought together in his 
section. 

At the second day's session, William 
Hirth, of Columbia, was elected presi- 
dent, Sidney J. Roy, of Hannibal, secre- 
tary, and James A. Houchin, of Jeffer- 
son City. vice president. 


Thirty editors of Missouri papers were 
made a publicity committee to urge con- 
servation of the soil and intensified farm- 


ing. A board of directors was selected 
by Congressional dfstricts. 

It was decided to have a paid repre- 
sentative work over the State, organiz- 


ing clubs and strengthening those already 
in existence. 
At the close of the ~-eeting, twenty 
delegates left for Jefferson City to urge 
the appropriation by the legislature of 
$50,000 to pay farm advisers for the vari- 
ous counties and also to urge the Legis- 
lature to pass good roads measures. 


NEBRASKA SECRETARIES 
WORKING TOGETHER 


As- 
Secretaries was 





of the 
of Commercial 
with the election 
of John M. Guild, commissioner of the 


The 


sociation 


organization Nebraska 


completed in January, 


Commercial Club, of Omaha, to the presi- 
M. of 
the Grand Tsland Commercial Club to the 
office of the secretary-treasurer. 

An interesting programme dealing with 
nothing but work of commercial club sec- 
retaries Was carried out, and although the 
addresses delivered by the various speak- 
ers Were an important part of this pro- 
gramme, the discussions that followed 
gave the secretaries their real schooling. 
convention held in Omaha was 
known as the ‘School for Secretaries.” 

Lincoln is the 1913 meeting place and 
present indications are that twice as 
many secretaries will attend next year’s 
convention as attended this. 

The meeting is considered one of the 
most successful organization meetings 
ever held in the State, and it is believed 
the results will do much toward further- 
ing the interests of not only the com- 
mercial club work within the state, but 
of the State itself. 

The subjects that were discussed by the 
commercial secretaries are: 

“Benefits of a State Organization.’’ 

‘‘A Model Constitution.’’ 

“Financing an Organization.” 

“Membership Campaigns.”’ 

“Dues and How to Collect Them.” 

“Maintaining Club Rooms.” 

“Co-operation of the Press.” 

“The Handling of Charities.” 

“Encouraging Home Manufacturers.’ 

“Conventions—Their Uses and Abuses.”’ 

Round table discussion of ‘‘A Secre- 
tary’s Troubles.”’ 


dency, and A. Conners, secretary 


u 


The Argonaut Trail. 


At its regular meeting March 7 the 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce appointed the following as 


members of the Argonaut Trail Commit- 
tee, to conduct a vigorous campaign for 
an ocean-to-ocean highway for motor 
vehicles, to cost $50,000,000, with San 
Francisco as its Western terminus: 

KE. P. Brinegar, chairman; Charles Tem- 


pleton Crocker, Charles FE. Green, M. H. 
Robbins, jr., Leopold Michels, John’ A. 


Britton, Charles S. Wheeler, R. R. !!Hom- 
medieu, and Vincent Whitney. 

This committee will at once apply it- 
self to its task, and present in the proper 
directions the advantages to be derived 
by every class of the local community, 
as well as the country at large from such 
a highway. 

A letter has been received by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce from 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, stat- 
ing that a similar committee, composed 
of R. L. Oliver, H. C. Capwell, C. J. 
Heeseman, F. A. Leach, jr., and George 
C. Pardee, appointed by the latter body, 
would like to discuss with the San Fran- 
cisco committee the national highway 
project. 





New Maine Organization. 


The Business Men’s Association was 
organized in Biddeford, Me., the last 
week in February by experts in the em- 
ploy of Town Development Magazine. 
Biddeford, a thriving little city of about 
17,000 inhabitants, had not previously had 
a commercial organization, but the busi- 
ness men responded with enthusiasm to 
the call issued by the committee that 
took the matter in charge. About 225 
members immediately signed, giving to 
the organization an assured annual in- 
come well in excess of $5,000. Temporary 
officers were elected, but at a meeting 
to be held in the near future a perma- 
nent organization will be effected and 
a first-class secretary will be employed. 
Biddeford is determined to take its prop- 
er position on the map and has an- 
nounced its intention to obtain such in- 
dustries as its natural i 
for, 








COUNTY AND TOWN 
ARE WORKING TOGETHER 


The Lancaster (Pa.) Chamber of Com- 





merce recently brought together 200 
armers of Lancaster County for the 
purpose of establishing a demonstration 


agency. Farm bureaus have already been 
established Mercer, But- 
Blair, Montgomery 
fifty-six 
first 


in 
and 


Washington, 
ler, Counties; 
members were enrolled at the 
The of this form 
of activity is the general agreement 
the part of leading agricultural author- 
ities that “Pennsylavnia is allowing her 
lands to run down.” Steps will be taken 
to raise a sum of round proportions so 
that through the Lancaster Chamber of 
Commerce demonstration work 
common hereafter through Lancaster 
County. The meeting had its inception 
with Representative Griest, who has been 
greatly interested in the subject and has 
had an exhaustive correspondence with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the national crop improve- 
ment committee. In order to secure the 
$1,200 yearly offered by the agricultural 
Gepartment and the $1,500 ($500 yearly for 
two years) tendered by the National 
Crop Improvement Committee of Grain 
Exchanges, it will be necessary for Lan- 
caster County to raise a sum of round 
proportions, but the complete subscription 
of the sum needed, it is believed, will be 
a matter of only the very immediate fu- 
ture. Then, too, the county would have 
to devise means to disburse these funds 
and be in a position to receive farm 
instruction. 


meeting, basis 


on 


may be 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE 


meeting of the 
of 
in Grand Forks 


MEETING. 


North Da- 
Commercial 
on 
at 
committee 


The annual 
kota State 
Clubs will 
March 19 and 
a meeting of 
held 
splendid programme have been made. The 


Federation 
held 


be 
The dates were set 
the 


recently, and tentative plans for a 


executive 


business session of the organization will 
be held March 20, and the evening of 
March 19 will be devoted to a “get-to- 
gether’ meeting, with short talks by 
delegates on various phases of Com- 
mercial Club work in North Dakota. 
The principal speaker for the session 
on March 20 will be B. M. Rastall, the 
industrial commissioner of, the Duluth 
Commercial Club, formerly connected 
with the University of Wisconsin. Prof. 
Rastall is an authority in his department 
of the work. An effort is being made 
to have Representative H. T. Helgeson 
present. Dr. J. M. Gillette, of the Uni- 
versity. will speak, and several of the 
delegates will be included on the pro- 
gramme. 

The purpose of the meeting is to bring 


the various commercial bodies of the 
Sta.e into closer unity for the mutual 
good of all. 


President Towne Re-elected. 


The Merchants’ of New 
York is to remain under the leadership 
of Henry R. Towne, of the Yale-Towne 
Manufacturing Company, for 191%. Mr. 
Towne has served as president for five 
years and was anxious to be freed from 
further service. In a statement to the 
Merchants’ Association, Mr. Towne wrote 


Association 


in part as follows: 

“You have expressed to me, however, 
your belief that the work of the asso- 
ciation might be hampered if this change 
took place prior to the transfer of our 
offices to the new location in the Wool- 


worth Building, and prior to the comple- 
tion of certain matters of organization 
now in progress which should be accom- 
plished by that time. Therefore, with 
much personal reluctance and at some 
personal sacrifice, I yield to your wishes 
and accept re-election now, relying on 
the assurance you have given me that 
as soon as the matters above referred 
to have been accomplished I shall be 
at liberty to tender my resignation of 
the office of president, and that this will 
then be accepted without question or de- 
lay.”’ 





Pindell for Wilmington. 

Robert M. Pindell, formerly Chief 
Clerk of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, has become director of the 
industrial department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wilmington, Del. It is 
understood that Mobile, Ala., was anx- 
fous to secure the services of Mr. Pindell. 
Mr. Pindell’s training has been of such 
a character as to thoroughly familiarize 
him with the industrial possibilities of 
various portions of the United States. 
Mr. Pindell’s home has been in Mary- 
land. He is well known throughout all 
official circles in Washington, and his 
intimate knowledge of department affairs 
will serve him in good stead. 


—— ee 


Forming New Chamber. 
Lynn, Mass., March 10.—A Chamber of 
Commerce is being formed in Lynn. 
Plans for it now are being prepared by 


Ralph Bauer, president of the Lynn 
Board of Trade, C. F. Goller, of the 
Yoller Grover Shoe Company; Francis 
Johnson, of C. H. Aborn & Co., and 


Charles O. Blood and Charles E. San- 
born, Lynn merchants. The Lynn cham- 
ber will have division for manufacturers, 
merchants, and professional men. The 
manufacturers’ division will be subdivid- 
ed into divisions for shoe manufacturers, 
tanners, machinery makers, last makers, 
and shoe supplies makers. \It is ex- 





ee that an organization of 1,000 mon 
| may be ytTnioa, » \ 





| 
| 
| 


{them 


' 


| Shoninger, 


NEW YORK CITY IS 
SEEKING TRADE SLOGAN 


New 


the 


The Merchants’ Association of 
York recently been discussing 
adoption motto and emblem to be 
affixed to merchandise distributed 
New York City. The plan has been in- 
dorsed by the executive committee of the 

The following 
support: “From 
Greater New York,” ‘Made in New 
York,’ “From New York.’’ Mr. Justin A. 
Runyan, secretary of the Board of Com- 
merce Bay City, Mich., made the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

“A motto should mean something as 
well as proclaim a fact. ‘Made in —,’ 
and ‘i‘rom Greater —' are very passe. 
I would suggest that you use the Liberty 
Statue and have a light flash from it in 
the shape of a pennant and in this flash 
pennant use the words: ‘New York! The 
Great Beacon Light.’ New York doesn’t 
need a descriptive adjective or anything 
else—just New York! As the great light- 
house and its flashlight is a beacon to 
the mariner in the storm so would ‘New 
York, the Great Beacon Light!’ be a 
guide or beacon for the merchant who 
is seeking the marts of the world. Be- 
sides, this motto stamped or pasted on 
goods shipped to South America or any 
part of the world, not only stamps the 
place whence the goods came, but is 
also 2 constant reminder and an invita- 
tion to ‘come again’ as New York con- 
tinues to ‘light’ the way. This is my 
suggestion.” i 

After consideration, the committee un- 
animously presented the following reso- 
jution to the executive committee of the 
association: ; 

“Resolved, That this committee ap- 
prove the idea of the motto and em- 
blem for goods from Greater New York 
and suggest, if legal, the use of the 
words: ‘From Greater New York’ as a 
motto.”’ 


has 
of a 
from 


Association. 
secured some 


Merchants’ 


slogans 


ot 





AN OPINION FROM ABROAD. 
address by B. J. 
of the American 
of Commerce .in Paris: 

“Upon my recent visit .to thes United 
States, as one of your delegates to the 
International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce. held at Boston, | was pro- 
foundly impressed with the evidence of 
development in the business associations 
broadening their 


from an 
president 


Quotation 


Chamber 


of our country. By 
scope of activities, the Chambers of 
Commerce have gained in public esteem 
and influence to ‘a remarkable extent 
in the past decade. In_ uniting their 
efforts. the business men, acting through 
their associations, have at last realized 
the power they can exert in shaping 
legislation in the right direction. The 
time is ripe now for them to formulate 


certain policies appertaining to ec omic 
questions, which may tend to divorce 
from politics, as is done to 
large an extent in the leading European 
countries. This would free them from 
all possible political readjustments. Why 
should the advent of another administra- 
tion. or the change of men in office, 
produce commercial uncertainty and 
create a fear of industrial upheaval, as 
is the case preceding or following every 
Presidential election? By insisting upor 
the treatment of all economic questions 
from a scientific and nonpartisan stand- 
point. much of the danger of financial 
and commercial disturbance would be 
removed,” 


so 


$1,000 Each for 1,000 Counties. 


Grand Forks, N. D.--In connection with 
the rapid strides that are being made 
along crop improvement lines in this 


State, the work and plan of. the Crop Im- 
provement Committee, of Chicago, of the 
council of grain exchanges, having back 


of it a million dollar fund, is of special 
interest. Bert Ball, secretary of the com- 
mittee, recently addressed the Grand 


Forks Commercial Club and pointed out 
some pertinent facts in crop improve- 
ment. 

The plan of the crop improvement com- 
mittee is, in brief, a farm bureau in each 
county. The committee is co-operating 
with the United States government in 
the work, and is ready to supply $1,000 
to each of a 1,000 counties that wilil or- 
ganize under their plan. The co-opera- 
tion of all interests is the aim of the 
committee, and they believe that the 
only way this can be secured is by a 
strong county organization. 

“Tt is not our plan to try and tell the 
farmer what he should do, but rather to 
get him to be his own demonstrator,” 
said Mr. Ball. ‘‘We accomplish the best 
results by. systematic studies of what is 
taking place within the farm itself, and 
then by utilizing these studies so as to 
point the way to the farmer for reor- 
ganizing his work along business and im- 
provement lines. Any or all of the crop 
improvement plan, in our judgment, will 
fail if paternalism is made the predom- 
inant factor.” 


tt a ete cee ong en nEe © am 


Information Wanted. 


Leigh H. Irvine, of Eureka, Cal., is anx- 
ious to hear from Chambers of Commerce 
the country over as to what they have 
accomplished by development and public- 
ity campaigns. Mr. Irvine, who is pre- 
paring a book for an Eastern house, 
covering the history and philosophy of 
community development campaigns in the 
United States, has had many years’ ex- 
perience in campaign work. He desires 
to secure information relative to actual 
work carried on—the amount of time and 
money consumed and the effort needed} 











Mr. Irvine may be addressed at box 672, 
Eureka, Cal. . ee Pere oe o> 
z oF ait 
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ORGANIZATIONS AROUND 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
CONFER FOR PROGRESS 


Recently of the 


resentatives 


more than eighty 


rep- 


of commercial organizations 


in the district about San Franciseo Bay 
held a meeting at the 


Chamber of Com- 


merce in San 


Francisco. Discussions cen- 
tered around colonization. The best 
method of securing colonization was de- 
fined to be through moving picture lec- 
tures and special traveline cxhibits in 
conjunction With active carvassing 
through crews of agents. The California 
Development Board was ‘iiscussed in the 


light of similar 
that part of 
tion 


developinent boards iu 


the country The Immigra- 


Commission of California came in 


for discussion. This commission was ap- 


pointed by Gov. Johnson in August, 1912, 
“to investigate the immigration problems 
that will presented to us with tie 
opening of the Panama Canal, the distri- 
bution of the immigrants who will come 


be 


to this State thereafter, and such other 
matters as may be necessary :to prevent 
the congestion of population and the 


other evils that have 


arisen through lack 
of foresight and 


care in the Eastern 
States."’ The tourist feature and its re- 
lation to the development of California 
Was also discussed, this having close 


relation to the general campaign of “See 
America first.”’ The folowing 
tions were represented: 
Alameda—F. N. Delanoy, H. 
Rosenthal. 
Antioch—W. S. George 
Benicia—H. P. White, C. P ens 
Berkeley—C. D. Heywood, G. L. Schnei« 
der, Wells Drury. 
Hayward—J. F. 
Martinez—O. K. 
Newark—W., C. 
Niles—G. F, 


organiza-~ 


Hauch, H. 


Stev 


Welsh. 
Smith, H. M 
Graham. 
Sullivan, E. A 


Bush 


Ellsworth. 


Oakland—A. F. Taft, Theodore Gier 
Wilber Walker, W. E Gibson, W. Ww. 
Keith, J. W. Phillips, A. A. Denison. 

Palo Alto—W. H. Kelley, H. F, Cong- 
don 

Redwood City—H. C. Tuchsen, G. As 
Merrill. 

tichmond—D. A. Knowles, T. H. De 
Lap, W. A. Lucas. 

San Francisco—-R. N. Lynch, (@. H. 
Kendrick, W. B. Pringle. 1 M. King, T. 
C. Friedlander, W. R. Wheeler, C w, 
Burks, W. T. Sesnon, M. H. Robbin: in 
Fred. Whitton, Curran Clark, G. W. Dor- 
nin, ©. F. Runyon, C. Christensen, J. D. 
Phelan, F. V. Keesling. J. lorsburgh, jr., 
M. W. Hall, C. Meese, T. A. Graham, 
M. Standish, ©. H. Workman, William 


Ww. 
Durston, 
Kalkhorst, 


Matson, G. Wormeser, FE. L. Heuter, ¢. 
Blanpied, D. O. Lively, G. E. 
Norman Lombard, A. B. C 


E. L. Drury. 

South San Francisco—W. J. Martin 
San Jose—J. B Bullitt, J VW Nixon, 
F. W. Angier, Joseph T. Brooks 

San Leandro—G. H. Cow 

San Mateo—L. P. Behrens, D. @. Dous 
bleday, John H. Coleman, W. M. Rohe 
erts, M. B. Johnson. 

San Rafael—W. L. Courtright 


Santa Clara—H. L. 
H. S. Roberts, B. Fernish 

Sausalito—Z. W. Tiffiny 

Vallejo—J. J. Madigan 


Shaw, L. M. Saptjo, 


Thomaga 


Smith. 
GREAT GUARANTY FUND. 


Bradford, Pa., has raised a naranty 
fund of $260,000. It is a subscription of 
credit and not of cash Tn creating this 
fund the bankers and leading financial} 
men were first interested No subserip- 
tion was solicited from anv whose finan- 
cial responsibility would not be accente 
able to the bankers, thus preventing the 


impairment of the value of the fund for 
indorsing commercial paper For any 
organization that may contemplate creat- 
ing a similar fund for the purpose of 
furthering industrial activities in its lo- 
calitv. this latter feature is one that 
should be kept in mind, otherwise one 


or more subscribers of questionable finan- 


cial standing would seriously affect the 
utility of the fund. The article of agree- 
ment which should be read and studied 


fully 


by many commercial organizations 
covers all questions involved in raising 
the fund. Copies of the agreement can 


be secured by writing to George L. Dobie, 
secretary of the Bradford LEoard of 
Trade, Bradford, Pa. 


New Commercial Association. 

Southport, N. C., March 13.—On March 
7 at the courthouse a new organization 
was formed, under the title of Southport 
Commercial Association, with officers as 
follows: President, M. C. Guthrie; vice 
presidents, W. H. Pyke and C. B. Northe- 
rop; secretary, Cc. L. Stevens; treasurer, 
H. W. Heod. Thirty-one members were 
at once enrolled. An executive commit- 
tee of seven is to be appointed later. 

The object of the organization will be 
the advancement and uplift of South- 
port and all its commercial and business 
interest, and to bring attention to the 
harbor advantages of the city. 


Norfolk’s New Move. 


Leading business men of Norfoik, 
are planning to organize a Chamber of 
Commerce which shall deal with all 
phases of the city’s activities. In order 
that a thoroughly suitabie organization 
plan may be secured, information 1s be-. 
ing secured from flourishing and effec- 
tive commercial bodies in other cities of 
similar size for consideration and Ww 
an idea to combining those features m 
adantable to conditions in Norfolk. B 
4 leading attorney of 


Va., 


on Myers, 2 
pik, is patiently gathering and stu 
ee ees 
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on Many Different Forms of Effective Service 


NEW ENGLAND’ 


RAILROAD NEEDS 


Public D:scussion of Importance Arranged by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


evidence of the adaptability 


. zreat Chamber of Commerce to the 
nterests of a section was given 
h 6 1913, when the board of di- 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
irranged for a hearing on the 
situation in New England. The 
brought together many of the 


inent students of the transporta- 
em in New Engiard and result- 
he taking of great deal of val- 


timony The directors, under the 


hip of James J. Storrow, presi- 
the Chamber of Commerce, sat 
a. m. to 12:30 p. m.; from 2 p. 
p n., and from 7 p. m. to 
The call issued by President 
ill have interest for great or- 
erywhere 


Members of the Boston Chamber 
merce 


situation in 
complicated 


nen: The railroad 
nd presents man) 
exing problems. It seems to be 

opinion that Boston and 
better transportation 
receiving, but as 


d sire 


they ire 





to how 
is no 


this can be 
unaniinity 


accomplished, there 


of opinion. 


Each person’s point of view is based 
upon the facts as he knows them: but 
all the facts in regard to each part ot 


New England's transportation system are 
not known to any one person. One per- 
son standing within the comparatively 
small circle of facts which have come 
to his attention reaches a certain con- 
clusion; another person, standing within 


another circle of facts, may reach an en- 
tirely opposite conclusion. As a result 
there are many conflicting and diverse 
opinions as to the method by which an 


improved service can be assured. 

Upon the directors of the chamber rests 
the duty of recommending to the mem- 
bers of the chamber what changes if any 
in existing cond’itions the Boston Cham- 
Commerce should urge and en- 
deaver to bring about. 

This is an exceedingly difficult task. No 
one group of men has all the light or 
all the wisdom required for a wise solu- 
tion of our transportation problems. That 
will only be reached after weighing tem,r 


her of 





perate suggestions, representing the point 


of view of all the interests affected by 
the problem. 
In order tnat the directors may have 


the benefit of the views of as many mem- 
bers of the chamber as possible, they 
have arranged to give a hearing. and re- 
spectfully invite all members of the 
chamber who desire to present any con- 
structive suggestions to attend. 

This hearing will be held on Thursday, 


March 6, in the reading room, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, from 10. .a. m. 
to 12:30 p. m.,*from 2 p. m. ‘to 5:30 p. 


m., and from 7 to iQ p. m. 

In order that each member of 
chamber who desires to present a 
structive suggestion may be sure of an 
epportunity to de so, and in order that 
there may be some equitable division of 
the time between those who desire to 
be heard, you are requested, in case 
you wish to be heard, to notify the secre- 
tary of the-chamber to that effect be- 
fore Wednesday noon, March 5. The 
directors will so allot the time as to give 
each person who has given such notice 
an opportunity to be heard. After those 
who have given notice have spoken, other 


the 
con- 


members will be recognized. 

Judging from the suggestions which 
have been made as to what change in 
the existing situation is most likely to 
result in an improvement in the railroad 
facilities and service furnished to the 


people of New England, the members 
of the chamber are roughly divided into 
three classes: 

(1) Those who believe that the best way 
to secure an improvement is by separat- 
ing the Boston and Maine Railroad from 
the New Haven contro! and management, 





and that in.order to accomplish this the 
Commonwealth should take over the 
stock of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
now held by the Boston Railroad Hold- 
ing Company; and : 

(2) Those who believe that the obiect 
desired could best be accomplished in 
some other way; and 

(3) Those who believe that no change 
in the existing situation is advisabie. 

Members advocating the separation of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad will be 
asked also to state what arrangement 
for the management and operation of the 
road is in their opinion feasible and ought 
to be adopted in case the Commonwealth 
should take over the Boston and Maine 
Railroad stock now held by the Boston 
Railroad Holding Company. 

It should pve borne in mind by the 
members of the chamber tha, the objects 
of the hearing are: (1) That the directors 
may have tne benefit of the suggestions 
of as many members of tne chamber as 
possible; and (2) That each member of 
the chamber who desires to do so may 
have an opportunity to present his sug- 
gestions. [It is not a membership meet- 
ing, and there will therefore be no vote 
taken. Neither is it intended that those 
present shall engage in a joint debate. 
There will, however, probably be an op- 
portunity given at the conclusion of the 
hearing to one representative of each side 
to sum up the arguments supporting his 
point of view. The recommendatiun of 
the directors will later be submitted to 
a membership rmmeeting. 

This letter is sent.with the approval 
and by the direction of the board of di- 
rectors. JAMES J. STORROW, 

February 26, 1913. President. 
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The above picture is of Tacoma’s new six hundred thousand dollar steel bridge. 
center of the city and the manufacturing district on the tideflats. 


The old 











It connects the commercial 
draw-bridge which limited close con- 


tact between these two important portions of Tacoma is shown in the picture as passing under the new bridge. 


It will be rapidly removed, 


also for uninterrupted traffic on the river. 


A water main trom the city to the 


the structure and is not affected by the lift of the middle section. 


The new bridge provides for street car transportation, a hard surface roadway, and 


tideflats is carried over the top of 
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GREAT CHANGE MADE 
IN COMMERCIAL BODY 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
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Southern Secretaries. 


Cay, Friday, 


ind ‘, at 


and Saturday, June 5, 6, 
Charleston, S. C., as the 
for the annual meeting of the 
“Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Asso- 
ation. This date has been named be- 
suse the Associated Advertising Clubs 

America meet in Baltimore on June 8 
nd all interested in ad- 
rtising surely want to attend 
Hoth meetings. The programme is aimed 
it rendering practical institute guidance 
o secretaries. 


avs 


secretaries are 
and will 


Organization. 
ate men of Oakland, Cal, are 
— steps to form a Commercial Club. 
hey are planning to raise a quarter of 
‘Million dollars to encourage the loca- 
on of industries upon the Oakland side 
' San Francisco Bay, and thus to secure 
‘Or their city the advantages which be- 
1 ato it by location. It is rumored that 
ein ey of the new commercial club 
Seyi, be offered $8,000 a year. An under- 
: Ing purpose is to secure for Oakland 
much Of the benefit incidental to the Pan- 
ama-Pacitic Exposition of 19th 


New Pacific 


Business 
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plan of carrying |} 


ganizations Exerting Varied Influences 





| PRACTICAL WORK 


| 


Commerce, | 


the work of the Association of Com- 
merce during the past year has attracted | 
so much nation-wide att-ntion as the 
Junior Association of Commerce. The 
dea is not original with Grand Rapids, 
as it has been tried by other organiza- 
|tions, but the scope and purposes of the 
Junior Association of Commerce of 
Grand Rapids is new and different from 


j any 


{ 


In starting, | 


' 


| 





give }j 





The officers and executive committee 
¢ ‘ ‘ . : 
of the Southern Commercial Secre- 
aries’ Association have selected Thurs- } 





BY JUNIOR BRANCH 


Grand Rapids, March 10.—No branch of 


other organization in the country. 
The object of the Junior Association is to 


assist in teaching young men how to se- 
lect their life’s vocation. The Junior As- 
sociation co-operates with the Grand 
Rapids High School in its vocational 
guidance work, carrying the work one 
step nearer the business world than is 


schools 
Association of Commerce 
Was organized on October 5 in the di- 
room of the Association of Com- 
merce, with sixty-nine members. Officers 
were elected and at a subsequent meeting 
the constitution and by-laws were adopt- 
ed. Since that time the Junior Associa- 
tion has met regularly every two weeks 


possible in the 
The Junior 


rectors’ 


j}on Saturday morning and has listened to 


speaker on the business 
topics of the day Their meetings are 
conducted with strict adherence to par- 
liamentary practice, the business meeting 
coming first, which is adjourned before 
the speaker begins. 

It has been the custom to listen to men 
engaged in practical business through- 
out the city, and after an explantion of 
his line of business it has been the habit 
to conduct the Junior Association through 


some practical 


ihe business house, the workings of 
which have just been explained to them. 
In this manner the machine shops, the 


furniture factories, the filtration plant, 
wholesale houses, retail houses, railroad 
shops, have all been discussed and vis- 
ited by the Junior Association. 

Under the guidance of Mr. J. H. Skin- 
ner the junior association has been con- 


ducting an experiment farm, and in the 
fail prepared it for early spring planting. 
The purpose is to give. young men who 
study theory in school an opportunity 
to become conversant with the practical 
side of business and thus assist 
them in choosing a vocation which is 
to their liking and with which their tal- 


life, 





ents are commensurate. 
HOW FAKERS FAKE. 
All organizations are recommended to 


Rochester (N, Y.) Chamber 
for a copy of a pamphlet 

Fakers Fake.” It de- 
scribes with some humor and much skill 
the gentle art of gaining one’s living 
without effort. It takes up in succeeding 
chapter “‘The Religious Faker,” ‘‘The 
Philanthropic Parasites,’ ‘“‘The Famous 
Citizen at Bargain Rates,” ‘‘First Prize 
at the Buncombe Exposition,’ the ‘‘sou- 
venir’ booklet, special advertising, di- 
rectories, and ‘small fry.’’ The sum- 
ming up of the question is made that 
the members of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, who are approached by 
special advertising promoters, should re- 
fer them first to the chamber for in- 
dorsement. One of the very best chapters 
is that dealing with “Philanthropic Para- 
sites All commercial executives will 
enjoy the true-to-life character of this 
chapter. A brief quotation will promote 


apply to the 
of Commerce 


entitled ‘‘How 


a desire for more: 
“A beautiful lady, yet a businesslike 
lady, will sidle into your office and with 


charming hesitation approach your desk, 
exhaling a subtle odor reminding you 


of happy boyhood days in the apple or- 
chard. “You look up, flattered by the 
smile and worried by its import—alto- 
gether a mixed emotion. 

“You acknowledge your identity and 
she begins, ‘It’s the home, Mr. Mark, 


we do so need your advice, the commit- 
tee tell me that you have been interested 
for several and they said they 
were sure if I came and talked with 
you, you would help us. You are 80 
clever in these matters.’ 

“Tf it weren't for a cold feeling in 
your spine, you would purr, but for the 
life of you, you cannot think of any home 
with a capital ‘H,’ in which you are in- 
terested. Your mental congress makes 
an appropriation of one dollar to draw 
conversational cards in the game and 
then in a voice you endeavor to make 
both kindly and judicial you say, ‘which 
home?’ 

* 2. 
are. 
not remember 


years 


Mr. Mark, what a noble citizen 
So many homes that you can- 
them! Why this is the 


you 


lhome that you and Mrs. Mark gave ten 


dollars to, year before last to build the 
new dining-room, you know, the home 
for * * ® up on So-and-So Street.’ 
“Tt's out. Your bet is seen and raised, 
you are in and you eannot lay down 
your hand.” 
Get it and read it all. 


National Piano Conventions. 
Arrangements have been completed for 
the annual convention of the National 
Association 9f Piano Merchants of Amer- 
It will be held in Cleveand at the 


ica. 
Hotel Statler on June 2 to 4. Over 500 
delegates are expected. June 2 will be 


reception day, with a theater party for 
the visiting ladies at the Hippodrome in 
the evening. Tuesday morning will be 
the first business session, and the con- 
vention will be continued through Wed- 
nesday as occasion may require. The 
annual joint banquet of the Piano Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers will be held 
at the Hotel Statler on the evening of 
June 3, the National Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association will also meet dur-. 
ing the same week in Cleveland, } 


Ps : 
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} council. 


WEEKLY CHICAGO SURVEY 
OF BUSINESS FACILITIES 


Beginning March 5 the Association of 


Commerce of Chicago will week by week 


give publicity to reports from each of its 


seventy-eight subdivisions as to the most 


important facts and conditions relating 


individual line of business. This 


will be 


originally by 


to each 
matter official, being prepared 
sub- 
committee the 
edited by the the 
publicity committee, and finally read and 
approved by the ways 
mittee of the 
weekly meeting at 
Wednesday, as 

So far as we know, 


the firms interested, 


mitted to a representing 
whole, chairman of 
and means com- 
before the 
the Hotel La Salle on 


usual 


association 


this is the first at- 


tempt ever made in this or any other 
city to compile reports of this nature, 
giving authentic and official news, and 
reliable data most carefully compiled 
and fully authorized. Reports will aver- 
age 1,50 words in length and will not be 
released for publication before the ways 
and means meeting each Wednesday. 
The reports will be published at the end 
of the year in permanent form giving 
the most complete anygual review possi- 
ble to compile, covering the whole mar- 


ket—manufacturing, and 
tail lines. 


The machinery 


wholesale, re- 
for the compilation of 
the reports is in the ways and means 
committee of the association, composed 
of 400 men representing’ every line of 
trade and profession in the city. The 
seventy-eight subdivisions are divided 
into nine groups, each group having a 
representative on the ways and means 
The ways and means council, 


together with the chairman and _ vice 


|} chairman of the committee and the chair- 


man of the publicity committee, will have 
general supervision, assisted by the sev- 
enty-eight subdivisional chairmen. 

The first 


report was on “Chicago as a 
Dry Goods Market.”’ This report came 
from subdivision committee, No. 1 (Dry 


Goods and 


Dry Goods Commission). The 


report covered Chicago's buying power, 
its distributional advantages, its manu- 
facturing 


and finishing establishments, 


Good Florida Secretaries. 


Secretaries of 


large commercial or- 
devoting much of their 
to giving assistance to smaller or- 
ganizations help, which evi- 


dences the growing tendency of commer- 


ganizations are 
time 
desiring 


Clal organizations to work together to- 
ward acquiring rapid and effective re- 
sults. A secretary who is being kept 
very busy giving suggestions and en- 


couragement to Florida organizations is 
Willis B. Powell, secretary of the Tampa 


Board of Tradé. Mr. Powell re- | 
cently within a week spoke to members 
of the Arcadia Chamber of Commerce, 
delivered an address on the welfare 
movement at the Court House in Ar- 
cadia, delivered an address. in member- 
ship campaign at Ocala and took part 
in a large civic rally at Bartow. Mr. 
Powell says that the entire State of 


Florida is showing remarkable activity 
through its commercial organizations. H. 
H. Richardson, of Jacksonville, and Te- 
land J. Henderson, of Pensacola, are 
equally active in general strengthening 
of small organizations. 


Boys in Civil Service. 
There has been 
Salem High 


formed in the Winston- 
School a club of boys bear- 
ing the name of Alpha Club. Concern- 
ing this club, Le Roy Hodges, secretary 
of the Winston-Salem Board of Trade, 
writes as follows: 

“T do not know of another one organ- 
ized for the purpose of making the school 
a more efficient institution for the train- 
ing for citizenship, the creation of re- 
spect for public service, the elevation of 
public ideals, the enconragement of hon- 


est public leadership, the ennobling of 
American statesmanship and the _ im- 
provement of the social status of our 


people, and the making of the city a bet- 
ter, greater and more beautiful place in 
which to live. If you know of any other 
high school clubs organized for such a 
purpose, I would certainly appreciate it 
if you would let me know where they are 
located, so that I can get in touch with 
the moving spirits directing tiem. 

“The essential difference, as I see it, 
of the Alpha Club of the Winston City 
High School frém other high school so- 
cieties is that the Alpha Club is an or- 
ganization of boys in whom has been 
born the desire for service. Their every 
sentiment is pitched in terms of prepara- 
tion for future citizenship.” 

Secretaries in various parts of the coun- 
try who know of organizations of boys 
for eivic service are requested to write 
to this office giving details. 


Rural Progress in New England. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce en- 
tertained at dinner early in March, the 
delegates to the New England conference 
on Rural Progress. It was noticeable 
that notwithstanding New England is so 
great a manufacturing center, all recog- 
nized the agricultural interests of New 
England as of primary importance, The 
speakers emphasized the need of mar- 
ket terminals so as to permit those who 
raise foodstuffs in New England to se- 
cure every advantage in marketing. At 
present they are at a disadvantage when 
compared with the producers of foodstuffs 
remote from Boston. George Woodruff, 
of Joliet, Ill., took. as his subject ‘‘What 
is the Matter with America?’ and in the 
progress of his statements covered very 
earefully the.whole question of co-opera~ 
tive. rural credit institutions in Europe, | 
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MISSOURI FEDERATION 
COMMERCIAL CLUB'S 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The second annual convention of the 
Federation of Missouri Commercial Clubs 
was held at Moberly, Tuesday and Wed- 
February 2% and 26, to devise 
means for advertising the State. 

At a banquet held at the close of the 


nesday, 


first day’s session a fund of $5,000 was 
subscribed for advertising Missouri, and 
addresses were made by Isador Loeb, 
of the University of Missouri; President 
A. Ross Hill, of the university, and H. 


B. Tierney, of Trenton, Mo., who told of 
the methods by which farmers and busi- 
men were brought together in his 
section. 

At the second day's session, William 
Hirth, of Columbia, was elected presi- 
dent, Sidney J. Roy, of Hannibal, secre- 
tary, and James A. Houchin, of Jeffer- 
son City, vice president. 

Thirty editors of Missouri papers were 
made a publicity committee to urge con- 
servation of the soil and intensified farm- 
ing. A board of directors was selected 
by Congressional dfstricts. 

It was decided to have a paid repre- 
sentative work over the State, organiz- 
ing clubs and strengthening those already 
in existence. 

At the close of the ~eeting, twenty 
delegates left for Jefferson City to urge 
the appropriation by the legislature of 
$50,000 to pay farm advisers for the vari- 
ous counties and also to urge the Legis- 
lature to pass good roads measures. 


ness 


NEBRASKA SECRETARIES 
WORKING TOGETHER 


——_—. 





The 


sociation 


organization of the Nebraska As- 
of Commercial Secretaries was 
completed in January, with the election 
of John M. Guild, commissioner of the 
Commercial Club, of Omaha, to the presi- 
dency, A. M. 
the Grand Tsland Commercial Club to the 
office of the secretary-treasurer. 

An interesting programme dealing with 
nothing but work of commercial club sec- 
retaries was carried out, and although the 
addresses delivered by the various speak- 
ers were an important part of this pro- 
gramme, the discussions that followed 
gave the secretaries their real schooling. 
The convention held in Omaha was 
known as the ‘School for Secretaries.” 

Lincoln is the 1913 meeting place and 
present indications are that twice as 
many secretaries will attend next year’s 
convention as attended this. 

The meeting is considered one of the 
most successful organization meetings 
ever held in the State, and it is believed 
the results will do much toward further- 
ing the interests of not only the com- 
mercial club work within the state, but 
of the State itself. 

The subjects that were discussed by the 
commercial secretaries are: 

“Benefits of a State Organization.’ 

‘“*‘A Model Constitution.” 

“Financing an Organization.” 

“Membership Campaigns.”’ 

“Dues and How to Collect Them.” 

“Maintaining Club Rooms.”’ 

“Co-operation of the Press.’ 

“The Handling of Charities.” 

“Kncouraging Home Manufacturers.” 

“Conventions—Their Uses and Abuses.”’ 

Round table discussion of ‘“‘A Secre- 
tary’s Troubles.”’ 


and Conners, secretary of 


\ 


The Argonaut Trail. 


At its regular meeting March 7 the 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce appointed the following «as 


members of the Argonaut Trail Commit- 
tee, to conduct a vigorous campaign for 


an ocean-to-ocean highway for motor 
vehicles, to cost $50,000,000, with San 


Francisco as its Western terminus: 

EE. P. Brinegar, chairman; Charles Tem- 
pleton Crocker, Charles F. Green, M. H. 
Robbins, jr., Leopold Michels, John A. 
Britton, Charles S. Wheeler, R. R. !Hom- 
medieu, and Vincent Whitney. 

This committee will at once apply it- 
self to its task, and present in the proper 
directions the advantages to be derived 
by every class of the local community, 
as well as the country at large from such 
a highway. 

A letter has been received by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce from 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, stat- 
ing that a similar committee, composed 
of R. L. Oliver, H. C. Capwell, C. J. 
Heeseman, F. A. Leach, jr., and George 
Cc. Pardee, appointed by the latter body, 
would like to discuss with ‘1¢ San Fran- 
cisco committee the national highway 
project. 





New Maine Organization. 


The Business Men's Association was 
organized in Biddeford, Me., the last 
week in February by experts in the em- 
ploy of Town Development Magazine. 
Biddeford, a thriving little city of about 
17,000 inhabitants, had not previously had 
a commercial organization, but the busi- 
ness men responded with enthusiasm to 
the call issued by the committee that 
took the matter in charge. About 225 
members immediately signed, giving to 
the organization an assured annual in- 
come well in excess of $5,000. Temporary 
officers were elected, but at a meeting 
to be held in the near future a perma- 
nent organization will be effected and 
a first-class secretary will be employed. 
Biddeford is determined to take its prop- 
er position on the map and has an- 
nounced its intention to obtain such in- 
dustries as its natural. 
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COUNTY AND TOWN 
ARE WORKING TOGETHER 


The Lancaster (Pa.) Chamber of Com- 


merce recently brought together 200 
farmers of Lancaster County for the 
purpose of establishing a demonstration 


agency. Farm bureaus have already been 


established in Washington, Mercer, But- 


ler, Blair, and Montgomery Counties; 
fifty-six members were enrolled at the 
first meeting. The basis of this form 


of activity is the general agreement on 
the part of leading agricultural author- 
ities that “Pennsylavnia 
lands to run down.”’ Steps will be taken 
to raise a sum of round proportions so 
that through the Lancaster Chamber of 
Commerce demonstration work 
comm-.-n hereafter through Lancaster 
County. The meeting had its inception 
with Representative Griest, who has been 
greatly interested in the subject and has 
had an exhaustive correspondence with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the national crop improve- 
ment committee. In order to secure the 
$1,200 yearly offered by the agricultural 
department and the $1,500 ($500 yearly for 
two years) tendered by the National 
Crop Improvement Committee of Grain 
Exchanges, it will be necessary for Lan- 
caster County to raise a sum of round 
proportions, but the complete subscription 
of the sum needed, it is believed, will be 
a matter of only the very immediate fu- 


is allowing her 


may be 


ture. Then, too, the county would have 
to devise means to disburse these funds 
and be in a position to receive farm 
instruction. 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota State Federation of 
Clubs will be held in Grand Forks 
March 19 and 20. The dates were set at 
a meeting of the executive committee 
held recently, and tentative plans for a 
splendid programme have been made. The 
business session of the organization will 


Commercial 
on 


be held March 20, and the evening of 
March 19 will be devoted to a “get-to- 
gether’ meeting, with short talks by 
delegates on various phases of Com- 
mercial Club work in North Dakota. 

The principal speaker for the session 
on March 20 will be B. M. Rastall, the 
industrial commissioner of, the Duluth 
Commercial Club, formerly connected 


with the University of Wisconsin. Prof. 
Rastall is an authority in his department 
of the work. An effort is being made 
to have Representative H. T. Helgeson 
present. Dr. J. M. Gillette, of the Uni- 
versity, will speak, and several of the 
delegates will be included on the pro- 
gramme. 

The purpose of the meeting is to bring 
the various commercial bodies of the 
State into closer unity for the mutual 
good of all. 





President Towne Re-elected. 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York is to remain under the leadership 
of Henry R. Towne, of the Yale-Towne 
Manufacturing Company, for 191% Mr. 
Towne has served as president for five 
years and was anxious to be freed from 
further service. In a statement to the 
Merchants’ Association, Mr. Towne wrote 
in part as follows: 

“You have expressed to me, however, 
your belief that the work of the asso- 
ciation might be hampered if this change 
took place prior to the transfer of our 
offices to the new location in the Wool- 
worth Building, and prior to the comple- 
tion of certain matters of organization 
now in progress which should be accom- 
plished by that time. Therefore, with 
much personal reluctance and at some 
personal sacrifice, I yield to your wishes 
and accept re-election now, relying on 
the assurance you have given me that 
as soon as the matters above referred 
to have been accomplished I shall be 
at liberty to tender my resignation of 
the office of president, and that this will 
then be accepted without question or de- 
lay.” 


Pindell for Wilmington. 


Robert M. Pindell, formerly Chief 
Clerk of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, has become director of the 
industrial department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wilmington, Del. It is 
understood that Mobile, Ala., was anx- 
fous to secure the services of Mr. Pindell. 
Mr. Pindell's training has been of such 
a character as to thoroughly familiarize 
him with the industrial possibilities of 
various portions of the United States. 
Mr. Pindell’s home has been in Mary- 
land. He is well known throughout all 
official circles in Washington, and his 
intimate knowledge of department affairs 
will serve him in good stead. 


Se ee 


Forming New Chamber. 


Lynn, Mass., March 10.—-A Chamber of 
Commerce is being formed in Lynn. 
Plans for it now are being prepared by 
Ralph Bauer, president of the Lynn 
Board of Trade, C. F. Goller, of the 
Goller Grover Shoe Company; Francis 
Johnson, of C. H. Aborn & Co., and 
Charles O. Blood and Charles E, San- 
born, Lynn merchants. The Lynn cham- 
ber will have division for manufacturers, 
merchants, and professional men. The 
manufacturers’ division will be subdivid- 
ed into divisions for shoe manufacturers, 
tanners, machinery makers, last makers, 
and shoe supplies makers. \It is ex- 
pected that an organization of 1,000 men 








NEW YORK CITY IS 
SEEKING TRADE SLOGAN 


New 


the 


The Merchants’ Association of 
York recently been discussing 
adoption of a motto and emblem to be 
affixed to merchandise distributed from 
New York City. The plan has been in- 
dorsed by the executive committee of the 
Merchants’ The following 
slogans support: ‘From 
Greater New York,” ‘‘Made in New 
York,’’ “From New York.’’ Mr. Justin A. 
Runyan, secretary of the Board of Com- 
merce of Bay City, Mich., made the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

“A motto should mean something as 
well as proclaim a fact. ‘Made in —,’ 
and ‘i‘rom Greater * are very passe. 
I would suggest that you use the Liberty 
Statue and have a light flash from it in 
the shape of a pennant and in this flash 
pennant use the words: ‘New York! The 
Great Beacon Light.’ New York doesn't 
need a descriptive adjective or anything 
else—just New York! As the great light- 
house and its flashlight is a beacon to 
the mariner in the storm so would ‘New 


has 


Association. 
secured some 





York, the Great Beacon Light!’ be a 
guide or beacon for the merchant who 
is seeking the marts of the world. Be- 


sides, this motto stamped or pasted on 
goods shipped to South America or any 
part of the world, not only stamps the 
place whence the goods came, but is 
also a constant reminder and an invita- 
tion to ‘come again’ as New York con- 
tinues to ‘light’ the way. This is my 
suggestion.” 

After consideration, the committee un- 
animously presented the following reso- 
lution to the executive committee cf the 
association: 

“Resolved, That this committee ap- 
prove the idea of the motto and em- 
plem for goods from Greater New York 
and suggest, if legal, the use of the 
words: ‘From Greater New York’ as a 
motto.”’ 


AN OPINION FROM ABROAD. 


address by B. J. 


Quotation from an ; 
Shoninger, president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce .in Paris: 


“Upon my recent visit .to thes United 
States, as one of your delegates to the 
International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce. held at Boston, | was pro~- 
foundly impressed with the evidence of 
development in the business associations 
of our country. By broadening their 
scope of activities, he Chambers of 
Commerce have gained in public esteem 
and influence to a remarkable extent 
in the past decade. In uniting their 
efforts, the business men, acting jhrough 
their associations, have at last realized 
the power they can exert in L 
legislation in the right direction. The 
time is ripe now for them to formulate 
certain policies appertaining to ec nomic 
questions, which may tend to divorce 
them from politics, as is done to so 
large an extent in the leading European 
countries. This would free them from 
all possible political readjustments. Why 
should the advent of another administra- 
tion, or the change of men in office, 
produce commercial uncertainty and 
create a fear of industrial upheaval, as 
is the case preceding or following every 
Presidential election? By insisting upon 
economic questions 


the treatment of all 
from a scientific and nonpartisan stand- 
point. much of the danger of financial 


and commercial disturbance would be 


removed,” 


$1,000 Each for 1,000 Counties. 


Grand Forks, N. D.--In connection with 
the rapid strides that are being made 
along crop improvement lines in this 


State, the work and plan of, the Crop Im- 
provement Committee, of Chicago, of the 
council of grain exchanges, having back 
of it a million dollar fund, is of special 
interest. Bert Ball, secretary of the com- 
mittee, recently addressed the Grand 
Forks Commercial Club and pointed out 
some pertinent facts in crop improve- 
ment. 

The plan of the crop improvement com- 
mittee is, in brief, a farm bureau in each 


county. The committee is co-operating 
with the United States government in 
the work, and is ready to supply $1,000 


1,000 counties that wilil or- 
plan. The co-opera- 


to each of a 
ganize under their 


tion of all interests is the aim of the 
committee, and they believe that the 
only way this can be secured is by a 


strong county organization. 

“Tt is not our plan to try and tell the 
farmer what he should do, but rather to 
get him to be his own demonstrator,” 
said Mr. Ball. ‘‘We accomplish the best 
results by. systematic studies of what is 
taking place within the farm itself, and 
then by utilizing these studies so as to 
point the way to the farmer for reor- 
ganizing his work along business and im- 
provement lines. Any or all of the crop 
improvement plan, in our judgment, will 
fail if paternalism is made the predom- 
inant factor.” 





Information Wanted. 

Leigh H. Irvine, of Eureka, Cal., is anx- 
ious to hear from Chambers of Commerce 
the country over as to what they have 
accomplished by development and public- 
ity campaigns. Mr. Irvine, who is pre- 
paring a book for an Eastern house, 
covering the history and philosophy of 
community development campaigns in the 
United States, has had many years’ ex- 
perience in campaign work. He desires 
to secure information relative to actual 
work carried on—the amount of time and 
money consumed and the effort needed 


shaping | 








Mr. Irvine may be addressed at box 672, 


mens 


ORGANIZATIONS AROUND 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
CONFER FOR PROGRESS 


tecently more than eighty of the rep- 


resentatives of commercial organizations 





in the district about San Franciseo Bav 


held a meeting at the Chamber of Com- 
Discussions cen- 


The best 
of securing colonization was 


merce in San Francisco. 
tered 

method 
fined to 


around colonization 
de- 
be through 
and 


conjunction 


moving picture lec- 


tures special traveline cxhibits in 


With active 


The 


carvassing 
through crews of agents. 
Development Board was 
light of similar 
that part of the country. The 
tion Commission of 
for discussion. 


California 
tiiscussed in the 
development boards in 
Immigra- 
California came in 
This commission was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Johnson in August, 1912, 
“to investigate the immigration problems 
that will be presented to us with the 
opening of the Panama Canal, the distri- 
bution of the immigrants who will 
to this State thereafter, and such 
matters as may be necessary:to prevent 
the congestion of population and the 
other evils that have arisen through lack 


come 
other 


of foresight and care in the Wastern 
States."’ The tourist feature and its re- 
lation to the development of California 
Was also discussed, this having close 


relation to the general campaign of ‘See 
America first." The following organia- 
tions were represented: 
Alameda—F. N. Delanoy, H. 
Rosenthal. 
Antioch—W. S. Georre 
Benicia—H. P. White, C. P 
Berkeley—C. D. Heywood, G. L. 
der, Wells Drury. 
Hayward—J. F. 
Martinez—O. K. 
Newark—W. C. 
Niles—G. F, 


Hauch, H. 


Stevens. 


Schnei« 


Welsh, 
Smith, H. M 
Graham. 
Sullivan, FE. A. 


Bush. 


Elsworth. 


Oakland—A. F. Taft, Theodore Gier, 
Wilber Walker, W. E. Gibson, W. Ww. 
Keith, J. W. Phillips, A. A. Denison. 
Palo Alto—-W. H. Kelley, H. F, Cong- 
don. 


Redwood City—H. C. 
Merrill. 

Richmond—D. A. 
Lap, W. A. Lucas. 

San Francisco—R. N. 
Kendrick, W. B. 


Tuchsen, G. A, 
Knowles, T. H. 


Lynch, C@. H. 
Pringle, L. M. Kinz, T. 
C. Friedlander, W. R. Wheeler, C. W, 
3urks, W. T. Sesnon, M. H. Robbins, jr., 
Fred. Whitton, Curran Clark, G. W. Dor- 
nin, ©. F. Runyon, C. Christensen, J. D. 
Phelan, F. V. Keesling, J. Horsburgh, jr 


M. W. Hall, C. Meese, T. A. Graham, 
M. Standish, C. H. Workman, William 
Matson, G. Wormeer, FE. L. Heuter, C. W. 


Blanpied, D. O. 
Norman 


Lively, G. E. 


Durston, 
Lombard, A. B. C. 


Kalkhorst, 


E. L. Drury. 

South San Francisco—W. J. Martin 
San Jose—J. B. Bullitt, J. W. Nixon, 
F. W. Angier, Joseph T. Brooks. 

San Leandro—G. H. Cowir 

San Mateo—L. P. Behrens. D. @ Doue 
bleday, John H. Coleman, W. M. Robe 
erts, M. B. Johnson. 

San Rafael—W. L. Courtright 


Santa Clara—H. lL. Shaw, L. M. Saptjo, 


H. S. Roberts, B. Fernish. 

Sausalito—-Z. W. Tiffiny 

Valleio—J. J. Madigan, Thomas Smith. 
GREAT GUARANTY FUND. 


Bradford, Pa., has raised a 
fund of $260,000. It is a 
eredit and not 


fSuaranty 
subscription of 


of cash. In creating this 


fund the bankers and leading financial 
men were first interested. No subscrip- 
tion was solicited from any whose finan- 
cial responsibility would aot be accente 
able to the bankers, thus preventing the 
impairment of the value of the fund for 
indorsing commercial paper For any 


organization that may contemplate creat- 


ing a similar fund for the purpose of 
furthering industrial activities in its to- 
ecality, this latter feature is one that 
should be kept in mind, otherwise one 


or more subscribers of questionable finan- 
cial standing would seriously affect the 
utility of the fund. The article of agree- 
ment which should be read and studied 


by many commercial organizations fully 
covers all questions involved in raising 
the fund. Copies of the agreement can 


be secured by writing to George L. Dobie, 
secretary of the Hradford Board of 
Trade, Bradford, Pa. 


New Commercial Association. 


Southport, N. C., March 15.—On March 
7 at the courthouse a new organization 
was formed, under the title of Southpert 
Commercial Association, with officerg as 
follows: President, M. C. Guthrie; vice 
presidents, W. H. Pyke and C. B. Northe 
rop; secretary, C. L. Stevens; treasurer, 
H. W. Hood. Thirty-one members were 
at once enrolled. An executive commit- 
tee of seven is to be appointed later. 

The object of the organization will be 
the advancement and uplift of South- 
port and all its commercial and business 





interest, and to bring attention to the 
harbor advantages of the city. 
Norfolk’s New Move. 
Leading business men of Norfolk, Va., 
are planning to organize a Chamber of 
Commerce which shall deal with all 


phases of the city’s activities. In order 
that a thoroughly suitable organization 
plan may be secured, 
ing secured from flourishing and effec- 
tive commercial bgdies in other cities of 
similar size for consideration and with 
an idea to combining those features most 
adaptable to conditions in Norfolk. Bar- 
on Myers, a leading — 


information is be-- 


attorney of Nor-— 
ng and s.udying 
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COMMENTS ON GROWTH IN 
MANUFACTURED. EXPORTS 











Evidences of the Wide-Spread Distribution of American 


Manufactured Products 
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to the Western Hemisphere. aarti ~~ 


From the Washington Post. 

New York.—In the twelve months 
which ended June 30, 1912, the United 
States marketed in South American 
countries manufactures, not including 
foodstuffs, of the money value of al- 
most exactly $115.500,000. In the year 
1902 the money value of our exports 
io South American cqguntries was only 
$39,000,000. In these brief figures, of- 
ficially prepared by ©, P. Austin, as- 
sistant chief of the bureau of foreign 


and domestic commerce at Washing-! 


ton, can be found possibly 
important commercial recerd which 
President Wilson and his administra- 
tion in the White House and the Capi- 
tol will have opportunity to study. In 
the eleven vears since the United 
States began a foreign trade develop- 
ment which has amazed the merchants 
and financiers of Europe are to be dis- 
covered much of the stery of our ma- 
t¢rial growth and certainly a perfect 
demonstration of the fact that at the 


beginning of the present century this! 


country entered upon a new industrial 
and commercial epoch. In this city 
the assumption is frequently made 
that the new administration will en- 
deavor so to advise and act as to main- 
tain this tendency and steadily to in- 
crease it. 

Mr. Austin’s official figures have 
been carefully studied in this city 


They are spoken of as containing a 


record without parallel in the history | 
f the development of foreign trade of } 


any nation, even in Great Britain. 
A Bemarkable Expansion. 


For many years, in fact ever since 
he Uniteq States began to have large 
foreign commerce, the country Was 


recognized elsewhere as pre-eminent 
in the exportation of food and other 
agricultural products like cotton. As 
long ago as colonial days Wwe were 
xporting fish and other food products 





and tobacco in the Jatter part of the 
eighteenth century the founder of the 
great house of Brown Brothers, who 
had established in Baltimore a _ busi- 


ness aS a linen importer, began what 
»roved to be a great career in financ- 
ne the bills of exchange. principally 
represented by the exportation of to- 
bacco, then one of our leading exports. 
The sudden expansion in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. which followed the in- 
vention of Whitney's cotton-cleaning 


apparatus, greatly increased our ex- 
portation of agricultural products. The 
amazing development of the magnuifi- 
‘ent wheat and corn belts of the West 
further emphasized our position as the 
leading exporter of food products 
among the nations of the world. 
Nobody thought. even as late as 
1890, that our exportation of manufac- 
tures, exclusive of food products thal 
had been manufactured in salable 
form, would be more than incidental, 
er thoroughly subsidiary to our ex- 
vortation of the raw products of the 
rm. As late as ‘89 Frederick D. Tappen, 
who was for more than fifty years a 
leading executive in the Gallatin Bank 


a 


of New York, thought he detected some 
symptoms which, if he diagnosed them 
accuratel pointed to a speedy and 


very great increase in our exportations 
of products of our industries. Ai that 
time it was suggesied that possibly 
within a few years the percentage of 
xports of manufactured products as 
compared with entire exports might he 
increased to possibly as much as 50 per 

t of the total exports. 

The Reasons for the Development. 
The reasons for this sudden develop- 
ment which has tay surpassed the 
forecast made about ten years ago, are 
te be found. first in the facility with 
which American skilled artisans adapt 


themselves to labor-saving machinery 
and in the willingness with which 
American manufacturers adopted, as 
fast as it was put upon the market, 
improved machinery Then, again, the 


relatively high rate of wages paid to 
skilled artisans combined with the 
utilization of high-grade labor-saving 


machinery, made it possible to secure, 
greai efficiency and io reduce the cost; 
” manufacture. Furthermore, what- | 
ever may be said of the dangers which | 


lurk in great combinations of indus- 
trial capital, there can be no doubt 
that these combinations, which began 
to be promoted ten or fifteen years 
ago, greatly increased our exportation 
vf manufactured products. 

The great corporations employed 


TRANSPORTATION FROM 
LAKES TO THE GULF 
ALL WATER ROUTE 


Ail water comrnunication between the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico will 
h established for the first time in his- 
tory in April of this year From that 
time the transportaticn of passengers and 
freight between Chicago and New Or- 
leans will be a common thing. 

This important epoch in the transporta- 


‘tion facilities of the Middle West will 


be inaugurated April 13. when the steam- 
or E. S. Conway, of the Chicago & New 
Orlean Transportation Company will 
leave La Salle for New Orleans. Pas- 
sengers will be carried from Chicago 
to La Salle on the Rock Island Rail- 

ad, but all freight wil be taken by the 
ompany’s steel barges through the drain- 
age canal and the Tilinois and Michigan 
Canal to Ta Salle, and there tran- 
shipped to the E. S. Conway. 

Another steamer has been purchased 
and will be placed in the trade by Mav 
lj. Eaeh of the boats will have a capacity 
for 1,100 tons of freight and 130 pag. 
sengers. They are equipped with elec- 
iric lights, steam heat. and other modern 
devices and appliances necessary for the 
comfort and convenience of the pags- 
sengers. 

The company has also purchased five 
steel barges and is equipping them with 


pewer for the trade between Chicago; 


and La Salle. 


IMPORTANT INITIAL WORK 


OF APPRAISEMENT COMMISSION ' 


One of the last official acts of Secre- 
tary MacVeagh was to release for public 
perusal the report of the appraisement 
commission. This commission was ap- 
pointed last summer and consisted of F. 
R. Wakefield, chairman; J. W. Wheatley, 
J. D. Nevius, J. A. Springstead, and Guy 
Emersop. The committee has been about 
six months in its investigations, visiting 
personally the following ports: Los An- 
geles, Cai.; San Francisco, Cal.; Denver, 
Colo.: Bridgeport. Conn.; Tampa; Fla.; 
Savannah, Ga.: Chicago, Tll.; New Or- 
leans, La.: Portland, Me.; Baltimore, 
Md.: Boston. Mass.: Springfield, Mass.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. 
Paul, Minn.: Kansas City, Mo.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 


New York, N. Y¥.: Cincinnati, Ohio: Port- | 
land, Oreg.; Philadelphia. Pa.; Pittsburg, | 


‘Pa.: El Paso, Texas: Galveston, Texas; 
Seattle, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


The scope of the investigation included | 


nu eeneral study of the conditions under 
which merchandise is appraised all over, 
the country. This involv¢s a careful ex- 
umination of a system;/by which one, 























which in money value would be equal j Capits' 













































tthe money value of our exportation of | Wages (vakashabvaecun anit oe sescenss | OE MOIjeee 84, 142,000 > 
/ {ood products. If these indications | Value of products ....... 367,218,006 529,761,006 Ho 
were accurately read, then the United ! COLORADO 
Staies would make a new record in| yupyer of inanufacturing establishments... 1,606 2,081 B.6 
world commerce, because while being | pors.y engaged im manufactures............ 25, BBR 24,115 FS 
an exporter of food and agricultural | Capiiel douglas anaes xisbaapieeeaeevansaaes cesses $107,668,000 $162,668,09 51.1 
products upon a very large scale she | Wages ..............ccssscccctsctnccecevasesscsees 15,100,000 19,912.00 31.9 
also is an exporter of domestic manu- | Value of producté.......c.esreeeeeees seescecneee 100, 144,000 130,044,000 9.9 
;jfactures upon an evén larger scale. CONNECTICUT 
The Accurate Indications. Number of manufacturing establishments.... 3.477 a 
i The : : : Persons engaged in manuiactures........0.-.5- 198,046 233,871 
\ These indications were accurate. It Capital ... Ae $378,284 000 $517,547, 000 
is officially reported that the Money | wages .........cccccssccssssececcesseescesseceeess $7,945, 000 110,119,000 
value of our exportations for the fiscal | yajue of products........ccceececsceeeadeceserees 369,082,000 490,272,000 
year ended June 30 last was $1,020,417,- DELAWARE 
| a oe ale ar a — rage a saya amet Number of manufacturing establishments... 651 re} 1s 1 
\ Ve J é otton exports.| peons engaged in manufactures..........- 20,567 23,084 16.6 
jIn the Jatest compleie calendar year RRGRMRAN. sipatuwcustewh cates eeecanancas shes banned oun . $6,928,000 $65,806,000 19:6 
iwe sold to foreign countries merchan- Wages SET OR era v EO R See eR 8,158.0 10,206,000 26. 
dise of all sorts of the money value Of | Value of products ..........eceeeeeeeeeeseeee we. 41,160,000 52,890,000 28.4 
almost exactly $2.400,009,000. These | DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
= Ser tae akc acer oe ce Number of manufacturing establishments _ ee 38 7.5 
ee ese | eer ; : SCOTA OF OUl | persons engaged in manufactures.............5 7,778 25.5 
{foreign trade in the year 1899. (PRS ee nere See, $30.55 51.3 
The latest official figures available MME | nck paecdvundacanekaiha nee (ida pe baoaeaie 3,058,000 4,939,000 36.4 
show that in the past calendar vear we | Value of products.........csccecsesccceeseceueees 18,359,000 25 289,006 S77 
exported to Europe manufactures of FLORIDA 
the money value approximately of $433,- Number of manufacturing establishments.... 1,415 2,159 62.8 
00,000, the chief item being manufactures. | persons engaged in manufactures............ A 16,935 64,810 37.9 
Great as 1s this sum, it is, relatively ROMOMIORS | Sncucickns an cdstsenesnseaeesbendboubs Beat 2,972,000 $65,291,000 98.0 
speaking. not so great as the record Of | Wages .............scecccseecseoee Nenhass ieee, xP 15, 767.000 22,982,000 45.8 
jour exportations to our neighboring coun- | Value of products.........cccsseeessresees 50, 298,000 72,890,000 14.9 
tries of the North American continent. GEORGIA 
That was of the money value of $326,- | Number of manufacturing establishments... 3,219 - 4,792 48.9 
900,000, approximately; but the manu-| persons engaged in manufactures............ 102,365 118,036 3.3 
factured commodities exported to] Capital .........ccccccssesceeeeeeeceeeees fe stavete $155, 211,000 $202,778,000 50.0 
BOUth  Aseree, . Wihhlel: Wrere CE TROT WWGRES a aincinc cise ciccsccpcrtetcccstossdsesdecnsce 27,393,000 34,805,000 Zi. 
money value of $116,000,000, round} Value of products..........++ bepwassdneseusessone 151,040,000 202,865,000 34.3 
numbers, peint to the most encourag- IDAHO 
ing development of our foreign trade. | Number of manufacturing. establishments... 264 75 8 8©=— 9.2 
This is especially true of the record of | Persons engaged in manufactures............. 3.791 9,909 161.4 
lour sales of merchandise in PEIN, SOMDEED bao sccccsesisne csacccavsassusenes cocceses $9,689,000 $2,477,000 255.2 
| which = in the latest calendar year | Wages .........0..--seessccsceese veescccceeccsooss 2,059,000 5,498,000 167.6 
{amounted to $51,000,000, to Brazil],, | Value of products i..ccccssceeseseseceerensvenes 8,769,000 22,400,000 155.4 
In hich in the same period amounted to ILLINOIS 
, $40,000,000, and to Chile, which | Nomber of manufacturing establishments... 14.921 18,026 8 
jamounted to $15,000,000, *crsens engaged in manufactures.............- __ 447,987 _ SLO 5.2 
The Balance of Trade. ae oe ee ee ae 
The balance of trade is in our tavor] Value of produtts........ caunteeakin buAbasbsvasoe 1,410,342, 000 1,919, 277,000 36.1 
{so far as Argentina is concerned, and INDIANA , 
j that is the only South American COUN~ {| Number of manufacturing establishments... 7,044 7,968 13.2 
pet ot which this is true. The great] persons engaged in manufactures.......... , 176,2%7 18,5 23.9 
‘total of  $133,000,000, which represents | Capital ..............ccscoscccssccossccscccesacees $312,071,000 $508,717 ,000 3.0 
four importations from Brazil, is, of | Wages ............... Scud nena babe euhbaaccabaewe 72,058,000 95,511,000 32.5 
;course, due to the fact that the United {| Value of products............00 eneebisesent e-» 393,954,000 579,075,009 47.0 
|States is the chief purchaser of Bra- IOWA 
j zilian coffee. In 1902 our total exports | Number of manufacturing cstablishments... 4,785 5,528 15.5 
;to South America were of the money val-| Persons engaged in manufactures........... : 61,26! 78,360 2.7 
j ue of approximately $29,000,000, and in 1912} Capital © ............c.csecescccscovecvccsccccccesss $111,427 ,000 $171,219,000 63.7 
}this value had increased by $100,000,- | Wases ...-.------seesssereetererseeees GPE “++ 22,997,000 32,542,000 41.6 
j000. On the other hand, we imported | V@lue of products. ..........-+-++++- Ace 100,572, eee 
; from South American countries in 1902 KANSAS 
‘commodities of the total value of near- | Number of manufacturing establishments.... 9,475 3.435 98.8 
‘Iv $110,000,060, whereas, in 1912, the] Persons engaged in manufactures.............. 42,057 4,029 23 
onegen of these importations had in- se | os, Bea aa Sea a ale, 2 halts Spee pray yd oe 94 
cre°-sed to 234,000,0 0. RBCS —cvvceccecss beadcovevessee Pere er eeeeeeeeeres res >, , Sa 
ig pathy Pico commerce with | Value of products..........s.sssssessesssseees 198,245,000 35,104,000 64.0 
!South America, including exports and KENTUCKY 
imports, is, in the aggregate, about | Number of manufecturing esteblishments.... 30 ATi 7.9 
| $475,0009000. This South American Persons engaged in manufacturépe............- am ene veo ween 15.3 
leommerce will undoubtedly be greatly a 6 coccckscnssececegeenesss ces ebusneee YT TTT “aa gry en . ; 
| tetemased ae saen os the Panama canes Value of products........cc0c... viitceceseece 159,754,000 23,754,000 40.1 
is open to navigation. here wi 06 ; 
ote probably an amazing increase of] | LOUISIANA a ‘ 
;commeree originating in the Southern Number of manufacturing establishments... 2,081 2,516 20.3 
le : Rae Persons engaged in manufactures,........... 4 63,735 86,563 38.8 
| States, and designed for the west coast Capital .. iia Rae ae RRR $350,811.00 $21,816,000 47.1 
{of South America. Wages CR Cae uavaatnbucnreeesew 25,316,000 23,386,000 31.9 
} We are very rapidly gaining upon |yaine of DRONU RB sc xi0cesecnsecadncs biksekuankbas 186,380,000 223,949,000 20,2 
jthe magnificent total of the foreign MAINE 
pdrumeragt cic of Great Britain. If the im- Number of manufacturing establishments.... 3,145 3,546 12.8 
pulses which have created this great Persons engaged in manufactures. r 82,109 88,476 7.8 
gain are continued through the admin- Veantai .................. $145,,708,000 40.1 
istration of President Wilson, then it }] Wages Sees cn Suv ate up eene 52,692,000 13.) 
is the view of those In this city who] Valne of products... 144,029,000 22.2 
have been studying this remarkable MARYLAND 
‘record, that four years from now it is Number of manufacturing establishments.... 5,62 5.6 
likely to be found that at last we have } persons engaged in manutactures.......,...... 107,306 16.9 
| matched, DOREIDIY, pOEVCS “MEE DREBCT FOaNtEl ......caccsssccvecccnsseontsascavsnassesnes $201 878,000 24.4 
{Great Britian’s record, and will have | Wages .............cesseesees caaoneiaphbakos cakes 236,144,000 45,436, B.7 
| wreste from her the supremacy in Wale CE POGUcls. ... .cccocesseseccivescessonsesae 243,376,000 315,669,000 Bi 
i the fie of world commerce. MASSACHUSETTS 
: : HOLLAND. Numeecr of manutacturing establishments.... 10,723 11 684 9.0 
CN So ee PL TN | Persons engaged in manufactures............ 332,481 614,399 21.0 
BRE Pg custaccameaewns catia senine ves $965,949,000 — $1,279,687,000 
| 00,000,000 of revenue is’ collected § an- ° 232,339,000 301 173,000 
i nually. F WELGG OE Rav csiss bari nscsncueneesecesess » 1,124,002,000 1,499,529,000 
| Under date of March 3, 1913, Secretary MICHIGAN 
| MacVeagh transmitted a copy of the re- | Number of maunfacturing establishments... 7,446 9.159 %.0 
port to Representative Underwood, chair- | Persons engaged in manufactures............ 200, 196 271,071 35.4 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, | Capital  ............cceeseeee sc aNaeensnee --» 337,894,000 $83,947,000 72.8 
with a letter in which he said, in part: | Wages ........... +» 81,279,000 18,968,000 46.4 
“This report is full of interesting and | Value of products......s.ssereseereeesseseeceeee 429, 120,00 685, 109,000 59.7 
valuable information. I regret exceeding- MINNESOTA 
ly that this report could not have been | Number of manufacturing establishments... 47M 5,361 i. 
made in time for me to make the neces- { Persons engaged in manufactures....... uate 83,301 104, 406 5.3 
sary improvements that are within my | Capital -.....----ss-ceseseerrrrreens “ —- poy 4 “ 
authority, and to make recommendations | "83? ssrrrrretresee So deel —_ 
to Congress for those improvements Value of products........cceveees Se a ee 207 858,000 409, 420,000 33,0 
which need legislation. I believe the re- MISSISSIPPI 
habilitation of the appraising work is the | Number of manufacturing establishments.... 1,520 2,508 70.9 
most important remaining adjustment | Persons engaged in mannufactures............ Ries ng teTBL SBT 
and reform touching the customs serv- ane PS Se or es wore Kips a0 
2 ore. f BGOS career verccvvossessese o- O19 495,01 #. 
ice. This work greatly needs overhaul | value of products 57,451,000 “80,555,900 4.3 
ing. [ trust my successor in the Treas- PS 
ury Department will take the same in-] _ ’ : MISSOURI 
terest im this matter that I have, and, Number of manufacturing establishments... B-. “6 
will avail himself of the work that has bee engaged in manufactures cna sient 18.6 
already heen done, and which paves the | Wages ..o......ssssussscsssesssscsvsccccneccecey 68,644,000 213 
way for him. And [ especially hope that] yaine of PPOTNGES. « . noua Dace siigetersPodies<s 439,549,000 0.6 
yourself and the Ways and Means Com- MONTANA 
mittee will become interested in these |. : ; etd gig ‘ x 
necessary changes, and so assure the Number of manufacturing establishments... , oe re 
rote thic i ; Persons engaged in manutactures,........... 15,694 34.3 
work, which Wil add millions Of dollars | Capital ...........cccccsssseesseeeseseesseeeesses $14,588,000 “15,2 
to the government and minimize the de-| wages _.........-...se 3 801, 0 
moralizing frauds upon the revenues, Value of products... 





COUNTRIES THAT SHOULD BE CULTIVATED. 

Here are facts compiled by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
about South America: 
Argentina, in 1911, imported $353,972,000 worth of goods. ‘The 
, United States sold her $50,521,000 worth. Germany, France, and Eng- 
‘land sold her $129,581,000 worth. 
| Chile, in 1911, imported goods valued at $127,381,000. Of this 
j 19,770,000 was from the United States, while Germany, France, and 
England sold her more than $80,400,000. 

Peru, in 1910, had $24,200,000 imports; $4,400,000 was from the 
United States and $14,340,500 from Germany, France, and England. 

Bolivia, in 1910, imported $18,980,000. Uncle Sam sold $2,142,000 
,and Germany and England $7,196,000. 

Brazil, in 1911, imported $257,480,000: $34,000,000 was from the 
eR States and over $140,000,000 from Germany, France, and Eng- 
and. 








For these five countries alone the imports Were, in a single year, 
| $5924.533,000. Of these the United States sold $72,838,000 and. Ger- 
'many, France, and England $231,511,500. 

Are we getting our share? No! Then why not? 





| forgot to mention that in the Canal Zone I found they could 
sell you in a dozen languages; but when you got him to understand 
that “you manufacturer” and “want to sell buyer,” you generally got 
the answer, “No understan’ Inglies very much,” so you compromise 
on “Manana,” which everybody knows is “to-morrow.” ‘The American 
salesman must take a course in Spanish before he can cut much ice 
in Central America.—J, K. Orr, of Atlanta, Ga., - : 
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Five Years in the United States 








216,180 263,491 24.2 


6,213,612 7,678,578 23.6 
981,000 #15.428,270,000 45.4 


‘ea Sea . $14,793,903 ,000 $20,672,053,000 39.1 











Pct, of 
‘highly trained salesmen. This was es-| : i 3 _ ae 
{pecially true of South America, Amer- {|X mber of manufacturing establishments. ... 1.882 sor 8 
4 3 , | Persons engaged in manufactures Lediaites #7 884 81,972 
jican' banks also contributed in a Breat | capita o.oo... cccccccsesssssceseeesscccescesssnce $105,383,000 -$173,180,000 64.3 
lalthough unrecognized medsure to the [wages ooo... eccccccccesceccceceecseeceececees 2]. 878.600 7 984,000 4.7 
j}amazing increase of our sales in for-]| Value of productt...........cccecscceeececeeeses 100,170,000 145,952,000. 
jeign lands of American manufactured ¢ ARIZONA 
products. 2 ; Number of manufacturing establishments. 69 8) 84.6 
About three years agu Europe, and Persons engaged in manufactures.........,.. ; 517 70 “3.9 
j especially ingland, began to sit up Capital $14,298,000 $32,872.000 128.3 
and take heed of the manner in Which | wages .......... 5,959,000 5,505,000 “8 
| the exportations of American manu-! Value of products 28 (183,000 3, 257 ,000 79.0 
factured products had increased. Some | ARKANSAS. 
of the English finaneiers who visited) \nis of manufacturing establishments... 1,907 2,920 ‘S84 
the most the United States two or three years | poisons engaged in manufactures............ 7,557 SLT Te 
;ugo confessed thut the United States Capita) ; che ; . 46,506,000 $70, 174,000 51.5 
| might be prepared to furnish an um- | Wages ..............ccccseeeeee rane .. 14,544,000 19,113,000 ol 
| paralleled foreign commerce phenom- J Value of products.........ccceeeeeeceeeeeee eee 53,865,000 74,916. 00 9.) 
jenon. For to these men it seemed as: CALIFORNIA 
'thovugh the indications pointed to an i Number of manufacturing establishments... 6,839 7.609 i 
;exportation of manufactured products j prorecors engaged in manufactures............. (0,040 141,576 17.9 


$282.47 000 $557, 194.000 90.0) 
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AMERICAN GOODS POPULAK 
IN THE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES 





Latin Countries Large Importérs of United States Products 
in Spite of Little Effort Being Made to Promote Sales 
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With Our Southern Neighbors. 
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Number of manufacturing establishments.... 1,819 2,500 BTA 4 ; ; ici r every cou rig 
Persons engaged in manufectures........... 95 356 %1! The fact that Latin countries are un- plies. In practically every counting 00 
BR stat gl aba ate eee $80,235,000 4.5 |dergoing rapid transformation, that rail-| library, or government office » hers 
weses ia Seana ts cetetaeenteeteaeeeeneraeeeneees 11,022,000 26.5 | ways are penetrating from coast to coast,! modern and up-to-date appliance 
One ME SONOEE ss cvewesassanacueceas see 154,918,000 28.5 | that travel from all parts of the world} found they are popular. Man) 
¢ i pe . 4 SSsx = } TGs " eee + 
NEVADA | to Latin America is greater tha n ever; and smaller ing ie Ata pr 4 cies <a : 
Shaibtier of wianudactasing @ctabliduacate... 1S ivr 53.9 | before, that steamship companies a re} most Improve rie pot . fa iy S at 
Persons engeged in manttfactures............ 1.016 ) 10.8 | building finer and larger ships for this} do not kaow tae ve es oe ges “ . 
RUM GtnaBnas sndeweteekselgarrieshseesss.cdloecen +?, 892,000 $9,207,000 239.1 [trade: that the American harvester, the, ficials are to be seen wor king over 
M ages teeeeees Bes ies Ws sa0u. beso eekaGnasdenveuan’ 692,000 1,982,000 16.0! american thresher, the American auto-; quated books and forms, while it i: ) 
ORR 50 sary sean enna ntenee aed Lam we? j mobile, the American windmill, the} uncommon to meet the old-time iron e 
; a a : ove 4 ~ Le ¢ key. one w<¢ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE {American sawmill, the American eleva- with | padlo¢ Kk and — aie vil pew 
Number of manofacturing establishments...” 1618 1961 »9!ltor, the American electric sign, and | recall the sale of sixt) 1 ; ¢ we. A 
Persons engaged in manufactures........_. 69.758 84 191 2.7 |countless other American products have; in one order; and the latter Was giver 
‘ apital SRE eee SE $109, 1% 000 $139,990,000 oT 8 won a lasting place in the trade of Latin! after little urging, but primarily be 
v ges PRES LIE, CN RERCS 27'693,000 76, 200, 600 0.7 ]leountries is a strong plea for further| the superiority of the American prod 
alue o PEE: oa kung cbcccensvedine aed, 2,61 54,58 J3.1 | ; atin j f very > vas ft om. reci , ? Lat 
y t ; ; 123,611,900 164.58) 000 33.1 | placing American furniture of every de-| Was fully appreciated by the Ly 
NEW JERSEY scription all over the continent. The two} dealer. — miture dealers are rat! 
Number of manufacturing establishments... 5.010 » {Americas have been rent asunder that Brazilian furniture dealers are ra 
Persous engaged in manufactures........_ 29g" 980 o3/we may be drawn together more closely disinclined to take up new styles; 
Capita! ‘preementeniosreerp ies od. $715,060.00 vei lin peace, friendship, and commerce. know tne demand for old varieties, 
“he na eesadsececcrereccscacestaversescsscsseccscs 198,169,000 32.4 Are these countries able to buy furni-| notwithstanding, American furniture 
alue ¢ ducts 774,36 17.9 : } gi 5 ing intr a re 
atu SS  PRQCUCB ies issesvesgsachatascaccdsdece Ree ".9} ture and are they buying? Just a glimpse gradually being introduced. A few yea 
NEW MEXICO - at statistics, Ten years ago an iron bed- ag Japanese furniture ae: Snow 
Number of manufacturing establishments... 99 313 sp | Stead was almost a curiosity in ¢ olon,| that country, but since the coming 
Wales tuctell is eames 5 got Apo “| but to-day it has largely supplanted the several Japanese dealers bringing t 
bs e190 ACesr>He Vem Wa dda Cede ede Be casiaed rekncc os 2,153.00 2 591, a ——. 
MEAL ss scrissinvcasiaresesee scvecsesdecesstpeeceas $4,638,000 $7,745,000 66.9 - , : } 
Value of products........ Spu8ssecdareetanaewe x 5,706,000 7, 898,000 38.4 | 
= ~ 4] 
Ly NEW YORK 7 ] 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 37.1% 44,935 0.8 i i 
Persons engaged in manufactures............ 996,725 1 203,241 % 7 - 1 
Capital Kahchienienssnaadeaswa tense Sad EGRET $2,031,460,000  $2.779,497,000 26.8 | I 
WRBOS s0.0divsedinnnicst ese csseesesseesesvsveveveses es 430,015,000 557 , 231,000 29.6 | | 
Value of PMR rcs eckcicnst caweanekcxekan Oe 2,488, 346,000 5,569, 490,000 35.4 | OM ~ 
,490,0 35.4 | ( w ey 1} 
- } pe ” i 
NORTH CAROLINA 3 ; f ! 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 3,279 4,931 W.7 $ 583 e) A; Wi | 
Persons engaged in manufactures............ 93, 14” 133.453 43.5 | ] 29 be i} 
=, FED. Tew ana RAD AAE Ia as CR 64e AUSEEVEa 0 code Rin cae $141.00) ,v0o $217, 186,009 4.9 5 I 
" ages Eanes tesees tease eeneeetsensaeeseereeeeess ens 21,375,000% 54,355,000 60.7 | i 
Wee ON, EIGEN 5 Sandan ces acterbionn Giseucoe. 142,521,009 216,656 000 52.0 | : . i} 
| NORTH DAKOTA { 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... OT 75 48.3] | 
Persons engaged in manufactures............ 2545 | { 0 
Capital SPARS AuN ahs abhi aeNedeeSe Ooh ieendssedeeeel $5,704.00 103.1 
Wages ...... SEE ORAS ALS Hitalee 1,051,000 73.3 | 
Value of products....ccc..cccccss pac asvenyaasticd 10,218,009 87 3 4 GERMANY ce | 
" 
ce a. ae OHIO UNITED KINGDOM '/ 943 380, 8303 
Number of manufacturing establishments... 15.108 a8 $74,695,592.’ / : ee 
Persons engaged in manufactures............ 523.004 5] ve ¥ on | 
Capital .s.s.. 0.733, 1.8 {| 
ache 04008000 600 6aenescenceceercsosévete $1,090,733 000 bl.B ° 
Vages ....... Ais thnde <abioslens pi itaaaadba/Pcishaeanend 245,450,000 3.5 YY | 
e of products » One fi } 
Value of products.......+-.s0cccce 900,812,000 —-1,437,936,000 49.7 \Milididdg 
OKLAHOMA ee 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 1,123 23 105.7 , £934,602 
Persons engaged in manufactures............ 7456 ry, 141 9 
( DEMURE’ cKpnwanecevedSd<sdcoe cashes aeignsaseas, cc: $16,141 000 141.1 
. MMS 15804 osb Seinen ccc apnndasbaascd ceoucosen ec 2,799,000 168.7 
alue of products...........0:- ee errr 24,459,000 53,682,000 119.5 
OREGON \ 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 1,602 40.2 { 
Pers mS engaged in manufactures.........., . 22018 3 57.7 
Carital Pea a EES ER A a OR a $44,024,000 $89,082,000 192.3 | 
RON oss cerns dannsesss2045 genes Gncsne Seeds varnek 11,444,000 19.902, 73 1] 
FRIOe OE! SROOUOUN 56. yasaguttassvncsacthiccicse 95,525,000 ppempeed 68 | 
” A ~¥, WD, ie 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
Number of manufacturing establishments. on 25,495 7 563 17,3 | ; | 
Pe rsons engaged in manufactures........... $55,392 1,002 171 oI l 
Capital Sip Apiziy da ed tlanchses criteansieliccd $1,995,637,000  $2,749.005,000 at 7 } 
RRR feciseh. Caths< sch cea ceseaies Kuncicaescer ek 367,961 ,000 455,627 9, 
RUD 00 MMOOUINR: sod scsircesecetetisstscncs 1,955,551,000 9 setter a: og | 
N RHODE ISLAND tp 
Number of manufacturing est iblishments 1.617 Ysy7zf 
é § CBs ese 617 os ne t//, SD ER PE $ 3 
Pers: 1s engaged in manufactures........... 108 2 m. ra mA 0, Vp tty yyy 4, 
— ANCES, ARE BORN AR Chit seri eat $215,901,000  $200,501000 at yy lhtdtda “putt Yig 
MMROE: 6 Racen tas tiga aces ses cniancoa sacks vais saeke 43,113,000 5.234.000 og Wy Hyg 
Value of products........... ‘Sipe sweneepasaeues - 202,110,000 smn 304.200 38 7 LG osygeat io OLA 
AI, ¥, 044,00 vd" Vip pi @r118, 855,767. Ww 
be] J ~ . Shhh bp , , . PPS, ‘ 
ek _ SOUTH CAROLINA iy epee Lin KINGDOM | 
umber of manufacturing establishments.... 1,399 1,854 32.5 My Yyy Yiiyjy Mi iE ! 
Persons engaged in manufactures............ 63.071 73.040 mr ) Ag fi / Ysyyy og / A747 tf $48, 920, 995. j 
Waser $13,422,000 $173,201,000 527 MMitttlllllp 
Bae. 13,869,000 20,361,000 46.8 YYyyf§f fy Yj A 
Value of products 79,376,000 113,236,000 42.7 jp Yy py ' 
: ’ , oo OD SAL L A/ 
SOUTH DAKOTA : = | 
Number of manutacturing establishments... 686 1.020 48 UN TRIE 
tecenery engaged in manufsctures............ 5 5a2 ong 459 OTHER CO $s 
eae sCostnaytraasopeeepacaee $758,000 $13.018 00 te OS 
HAY nessa scesevecsscnasvecencossivaveeerasece $7,585, 3.018.000 TLé $31,542,996. ¥ 
Wares re TE Teal ee n 1,422,000 2.298.000 61.6 Oy ys #47, ei o, 339. | 
Value of produicts..........00essseecscccees ee, $13,085,000 17,870,000 36.6 oe q | 
TENNESSEE j o0\2 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... * $995 4.60% 45,9 4 % 
Persons engaged in manufactures 69,287 87 ET? bas - = 
‘ , ‘ 4,000 = , 
— soos Tae : $02,439,000 $167,924.000 «3.9 3 
it \c eee ae tetevecsecsee. 22,806,000 2B, 252,000 3.9 fn | 
Value of products 137,960,000 180,917,000 30.6 .' 
TEXAS 3’ | 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 4588 45.3 ad | 
Persons engaged in manufactures.......... : 84.575 + 
Capital ..... 16.876 Of = 
@pital ose eeeeecerenees tees £216,876,000 87.5 | 
Ge ik cakiiee 37,907,000 54.9] Hs ~- | 
a e , ¥ CLs ° , - ’ | 
EGO: Ais WRMINES «0 5a caps tcaedditivncn ta sacs 272,896, 000 813 Pan AMERICAN UN/ON - 
UTAH pe 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 606 749 | = 
Persons engaged in manufactures........,... 9, 660 14°13 46 5 | 
Capital $25,004, 000 $52,627,000 1024 | Diagrammatic evidence of the great unconqutred export ficld in South Americn 
Wages . 5,157,000 8 400 000 62.9 represented by Brazil alone. Courtesy of Pan-Ameriean Bulletin. 
ROUGE. DRINIIUE Ss 5 655s ve cu608K00s Rak oe teen ey 38,926,000 61,989,000 50.9 | 
VERMONT ; Wooden article. In 1910 more than $23,0@ {stock with them it has sold with co 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 1,699 1.958 |v orth of American furniture went taferable success. In 1909 Brazil impert 
Persons engaged in manufactures......,.. nae 37,015 38 5 42| Panama; this, of course, is to a large! from the United States furniture to th 
‘anital ’ 38,580 4.2 | « itu t 
a SRUENG SSRTRES TER Bs ka6tASeSS $62,659,000 $73,470,000 17.3 ).extent due to the number of Americans; amount of $87,971; in 1910, $1 $7,008; in 19) 
MED . Send eseiedeneueds deen eo-6ee u j : ‘ r > - 
Vaine a geukeiia ane : 17,272, 00 1.5 {employed in the Canal Zone. In Venezu- | $167,444. 
‘ bees 68,310,000 83, ela metal beds are little -known and{ It must be remembered that in mos 
en ar VIRGINIA rough wooden ones are made of mahog-{the countries there are furniture {a 
eo ‘ pete turing Se is 3.187 5.685 73.4 | any by the native carpenter. A first class}tories; Argentina, for instance, has ov: 
ersor 0 P actures........ Tor 35 i i i i 
Capital ie “ ae i ie we dic $147 anus rae 120,79) 35.9} bed could find a market according to the | establishment employing 200 or more mi 
Wie ...... AO IIE HK,  97'943 000 gener 46.2) latest report of the American consul at! which turns out high priced as wel 
WRING. OL ROGUE: 20; cssiecees Teensucesneeies 148,857,000 £19,794'000 27 La Guira. jthe cheapest grades of furniture. So) 
219, 7.7 r ar : : Tee ‘ he latter is ade fr Jor An 
WASHINGTON In 1909 Chile imported from the 1 nitea | af the latter is mad rom North Am 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 3,674 1.6 States furniture to the amount of $23,173; | tee et ee Ae Oe a 
Persons engaged in mauuf¢ctures............ 8118 55.7) (0 1911 the same country imported from} wie os me 
Capital 2... eseeeeeeceeseeees nets ees ences $96,953,000 $222,261.000  1999| Various sources 680 tons of furniture, and The Latin-American trade cannot 
a) ABES se sevseeeeecereeresenceasrtesen eens ‘ 30,087,000 49,766,000 65.4} 0f this amount 207 tons came from the! ¥O% at once. It must grow gradu 
Wale OF. PROMOS 6iasasca0ccndtoscnccioe g--- 128,822,000 20,746,009 71.4] United States: of chairs and sofas, a/@5 the countries themselves grow. Con- 
WEST VIRGINIA Separate Classification, the United States} wcaeels mereasing ané- improving travel 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 2.109 2.586 22.6 furnished 195 of the 553 tons imported.) /#Clities is making all of the countries 
Persons engaged in manufactures............ 48,550) 71,463 15.2 | Otherwise classified (19 00,539 from! Mere cosmopolitan. Settled business men 
Snes ; : 46. 15.2 | assified (1911, $100,539 from} 
Siomee nae doumeaeeiens = $04, S5i-200 $150,922, 000 73 the United. States. ; May he loathe to adopt new ideas, bur 
UE Se ae a 21,153.000 33,009,000 =6.0 ; ‘ texan wa . | competition in every line is forcing atten- 
See ok cues + ana be pongo nit In July, August and September of the! ¢. i] peas a z ery line is forcing att 
me “2 present vear sixty-five traveling salesmen | ucn to improvements and conventences. | 
. , want ONSIN visited Guayaquil, of whom five were recall a few years ago when a Brazilian 
Number of manufacturing stsabtishments.... 8.558 9:71 3.6 | from the United States. Notwithstanding | P&"ty came to the United States on the 
— engaged in manufactures............ fre Le a Fn 23.0 | the fact brought out most forcibly by|2@W Ship “Acre.” T further recall that 
COED vnc ccccwccncccpdbecses cdecevacdhdg <obdaee 2,647, 99,635’ ) . 1. ‘ ; . - rg . Pe 
WOR, -d.ncin'r sc aecuncec¥tamepesGGek 5a canoe Uivemad 71,572,000 93 805 000 a { this statement, Ecuador imported $2,254 af It was the older men of the party who 
ee oa ee ae ee Rtn ah bad ans 7 |303 worth of products from the United! © <changed large sums of money for our 
ii eS States in 1910 office furniture. They saw its utility dem- 
WYOMING ' : ae ae - 
Number of manufacturing establishments.... 169 -¢.}*% In Colombia very little effort has been | OMStr™atec and no argument was neces- 
Dindcs ncaa in tusmndeetenes.:,...<,.,. 2163 56, | made to introduce office furniture and oo rp pul eha sed of the ir own ace 
IER: = wish o o:s 0 0 5 cdhnn sos cutetecd Oks ccctveNpaanss $2,696,000 ag} modern business devices. Cartejena has| cord. So it will be in the various Latin 
Mia ints at asdWh s oxy sss spgiaps atv etavebes: 1,261,060 la few American desks and some type-j COUntries, but we must first demonstrate 
Value fF products......cccsecesccccarscecssacens 3,523, 00 | writers, but more could be placed there the worth of our products. 
ALASKA by a thorough demonstration of the uses} Pacts from speech by William A. Reid, of the 
Number of manufacturing establishments... a2 of modern office appliances. In 1909 Co- fan American Union, before the National Asso 
‘ ‘ is o ciation of Fy : 
Persons engaged in manufactures............ 2.164 603 |lombia bought from the United States; v Se gs of, panei 
ag cane RE SOMES SERCO Si bar ed ; $13. oped ~.2 | $21,468 worth of furniture: very fair fig- | P Efi ‘ : ihe 
UABOCK ncccgcccrcosevccces Coceereewsrccceccceresese i, ‘ | 948.0 vu nae ot 7 " . i. . ° “ 
Value of products....... tenet erereeneeeeees cerns 8,245,000 11,540,00) vi i — re a9 effort; Sil, $21,948. ws erste of New York. 
Mapes ey 5 rgentina ” 1909 bought wooden furni- Th -m King a report recently on the 
rs ture from the United States to the] equinment of . 
WS “Decrease. amount of $466,176; in 1910, $761,750. Metaj|°U'P™ment of .the port for handling 


The following details, showing the value of merchandise 
the United States and American merchandise exported to each 
pal countries during the seven months ended with January, 1913, compared; It is estimated that half the furniture | ports 
with corresponding periods of the preceding fiscal year, have been completed ; US&4 in Argentina comes from other: moder, 


imported iata, ships with 221,19 passengers entered the 


ot the princi- speak for themselves, abiy better 


furniture sales there increased from}|2"S0 Chief Fngineer C. W. Steniford 
$9,665 to $15,720 during the same period.tand Deputy 


; P Commissicner Cressoa 
During the first six months of 1912, 2,063 stated 


that for the handling of commod- 
port of Buenos Aires, statistics which| ‘ts in bulk, New York harbor is prob- 
equipped than European 
Great installations of the most 
and effective twpes of machinery 





countries. During the four years from! 


by the statistical division of the Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce ; ' 9 -- ifer he i 
s terce, De- | 1904 to. 1908, $6,177,173 w rth was pure ed | for handling coal, grain, &e., in bul 
partment of Commerce and Labor: : CS ee See DUrcneas ‘ ap k 


hese figures will occasion surpzise and possibly promote more inteili- | largest share, with the United States 


by this country. “Austria furnished the} will be found in the various railroad ter- 





2/minals. at the pewer plants of the elec- 


gent campaigning; for it will be noted that the United States exports less to {close second, and Germany was third. | gE tare ; 
South America than to Asia-and Oceania combined. Such trips of dtatioess large portion from the former country |. ic lighting eompanies and manufactur- 


men to SoutlyeAmerica as are being ar ranged by the Boston Chamber of fen. ag ge furniture. Mission | ing establishments. The reason European 
Commerce, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, the Southern Commercial |S > °* ©@me from England, while"France/ ports seem better equitped, these offi- 
Congress, and others will tend to change conditions. 


Countries. 

Imports from-— 
Grand divisions: 

Europe. o.c0scvcerhtbse 


PO fans ecks oe eulnevtens 


Principal countries? 
Argentina. s.cc:diieveef 
Australia. : 
Belgium. 
Brezil.., 
Canada.. 







France........ seedeeweness 
GOCMADS. 00 ccc cdhasec sce 











‘ Countries. 
Exports to— 


1912 1915 Grand divisions: K 13 
$471, 335,382 $50,2A,086 89 Burope..............6.0..- $828, 868, 196 
y 199,960,696 North America.......... 224,713,492 
139,519,281 South America......,.... 75,960,903 
160,483,885  Absia............ etnbode tess €2,1€8, 489 
2,907,518  Oceaniz......... tecseceee 42,344,831 
BEeneee , ALFICR...cc0c00.. 0 apse noses 13,006,554 





$912,199,616  $1,096,457,767 





$23,246, 267 $17,814,757 
4,042 572, 
22,049,747 23,366,092 
75,538,298 82,038,589 
CO,065, 147 73, 2€8, 19 
16,412,781 22,425,509 
42,437,006 62,941 222 
80,042,318 91,968,910 


182,758,298 118,798,293  Germany........... sevens 194,296,787 
India, British........... 7,475,939 



















$1,526,635,910 | 


| supplied the most expensive and the high-|cials state 
ily ornamental pieces. In 1911 Argentina | mnt} r : : 

| purchased $2,628,560 worth... of furniture| en” a ci Mller «yr selling gine 
|} from other countries, and in the samet’” that the eve of the observer can 


is that the latter are fre- 


wi 100 | Ye2P the United States advanced to first readily mass the entire harbor with its 


ngex'sre | Place in supplying this trade. Roll top| cranes, derricks, and vessels into a sin- 
84,874,423 ear seotional bookcases, revolving gle picture, presenting to the eye a whole 
‘aioe suaiinie aoiciae cabinets, are all ex-| which lends itself readily to a visual 
15, ne aly | - : anelysis of jj yaviou rts 
16,848,903 Steel safes are in demand in Uruguay This is n * > geet > ae 
and in various departments of that gov- fi vtietel eS ty ong - € with New York 
| : mmeent ave to be seen American filing ‘ % 7 ny five great cities, Manhat- 
$51,487,128; devices and other office fixtures. ‘The;‘*" Brooklyn, Queens, the Bronx, Rich- 
36.65 representative of one American firm, mond, forming Greater New York, and 
= after Stay of only one month in 1910,/the New Jersey district, are combined 
ong gen’ eng | 801d $20,000 worth of household furniture! int reat ; i i 
ois] OO oa “ J ; 2 oO a great metropolis, with a shore 
8 853398 Montevideo, Metal furniture is not! front Of 748 miles. It i i 
ST Ghaddpie seed, bet. One : : S rites. It is still more inter- 
“arg TR9 3 ee emand —is| esting to note that in Greater New York 
“4 miles of wharfage has been develop- 


104,271,557 growing. More than 20% rural schools 
“Gitte nme seg Supplied with North!cd out of a streight waterfront. of 1 
16.5°7.52 | $50, ose an desks, the cost of which was’ miies, making an aggregate of 357 miles 
RABE | N cordi ; of wharfege developed j; r 
Mena ea to my observations and in-} New Tock ont of sansa stanton ioe 
vs Tea.3@ ine gr oo of the imports I believe the of 120 miles. The city of New York has 
aan.s0 continue to be in office ane cen and will|developed Atty-three miles of wharfage 
; aed €S3 Sup-"room, including 22 city-owned piers, 











woe, 























